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EDUCATION AND PUBLIC OPINION 


By WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


How shall we conceive public opinion? For the purposes at hand 
no nicely drawn distinctions are necessary. First and foremost for 
us, whatever the term may mean, public opinion contemplates 
action. Three things are typically present: First, a majority, in 
fact or effect, undertaking to speak for the whole; second, a more or 
less definite policy or judgment which this majority wishes to effect; 
third, the disposition to exert pressure if need be to carry out the 
chosen policy. The pressure is typically exerted through approval 
and disapproval, the forms of which, however, may vary over a wide 
range, from the polite implied rejection of the other’s logic to the 
most dire threats of personal violence. Conformity with its judg- 
ment public opinion demands, in thinking, if this be necessary, cer- 
tainly in action. A common opinion, or what passes for it, on a 
matter of common concern, a demand for action in conformity 
therewith, a willingness to use pressure to secure this action—these 
are the earmarks of dynamic public opinion. 

How is public opinion built? The answer to be well given must 
carry us into the realm of psychology, a proceeding perhaps unpar- 
donable with a less prepared body of readers. Any thought that 
arises on any occasion is in fact a response to a situation. The 
stimulus-response terminology and discussion hold true here as 
elsewhere in conduct. What we know of learning, of the building 
of habit responses, all holds here. For any abiding opinion, whether 
intelligent conviction or crass prejudice, is but a habit of thinking 
joined up, as is true with all other habits, in an aggregate of related 
habits similarly formed. How then is an opinion, a habit of think- 
ing, built? Just as any other learning takes place. We have the laws 
of readiness, exercise, and effect. “Practice with satisfaction” is 
perhaps our simplest and most inclusive rule. Whatever we do with 
satisfaction we tend to do again. We have begun to build a habit of 
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so doing. With this must go also its negative, that when we respond 
with continued annoyance we build an aversion to such responding. 
It is, perhaps, unfair for me, the writer, to point out that if you, my 
reader, do not accept and believe what I have just said, you do but 
illustrate my contention (borrowed from an honored colleague). 
You would believe it, if it gave you satisfaction. If you reject it, it 
is the annoyance at work. This is a peculiar kind of law, you either 
accept it or you illustrate it by rejecting it. With this law, it seems 
always to be “heads I win and tails you lose.” 

“Practice with satisfaction” is then the way in which we build 
opinions. If thinking a certain thing gives us satisfaction, we are 
more likely next time to think that thing and with less question. 
More exactly, we go on more quickly and surely to the conclusion 
and spend less time on the why’s and wherefore’s. If this be contin- 
ued and satisfaction uniformly attends, we may get to the place 
where the conclusion comes inevitably. The reasons or causes may 
be so seldom considered that we hardly recognize them when some 
one else persists in bringing them into the light. This is exactly 
what will happen if it is the resulting effect of the opinion as a plan 
of action that gives the satisfaction rather than the logical grounds 
for the opinion. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out that an unconscious shift of satis- 
faction is responsible for many unfounded opinions. If we like or 
admire a man we accept his logic more readily than the bare logic of 
his position could justify. We get satisfaction from pleasing him or 
from accepting his expert opinion, rather than from the just weight 
of his argument. It is said that the good looks of a candidate will 
help carry his platform with women voters, but of this I myself 
know nothing. I do know, however, or think I know, what tricks 
this satisfaction may play on one who is not cautious,—that when 
I was at the head of our appointment committee, young and good 
looking women candidates for positions left my lists more rapidly 
when the superintendent or president called in person to interview. 
Somehow he was more easily persuaded of their pedagogic skill and 
excellence; and I believe it was partly because he didn’t know about 
this shift of satisfaction. We all know the practice of the stump 
speaker to tell amusing stories. He is trying to shift the assured 
satisfaction from his story to the doubtful satisfaction from his can- 
didate or platform. This shift of satisfaction is very important in 
explaining many an instance of unreliability in public opinion. 
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Mention was made above of the effect of continued satisfaction in 
building a firm opinion. A most interesting and important instance 
for us is where the opinion is learned in early childhood, socially in- 
herited as it were. If the whole household and all the neighbors 
that “count” hold an opinion, if father or mother expresses frequent 
scorn and derision for the opposed position, if especially the obvious 
material interest or social wellbeing of “our” whole group is bound 
up with “our” side of the case, then the opinion is so firmly fixed that 
popular speech says it is “bred in the bone.” In such instances few 
ever rid themselves of the whole effect, most never think seriously 
of trying. The daughter of Lord John Russell asked her Liberal 
mother whether Tories are born wicked or become wicked when they 
grow up. Her mother instantly replied, “They are born wicked and 
grow worse.” So each side of a hereditary controversy tends to 
think of the other. Practice with continued satisfaction,—one-sided 
experience only,—has done its work. 

So far we have discussed the making of individual opinion. The 
like process holds for public opinion. The most obvious case is in 
line with the foregoing, where some deep-seated interest is involved 
and an opposition challenges this interest. We may add some de- 
tails to Bryce’s account of the matter. Suppose a business man reads 
that a bill has been proposed in Congress which affects his interest. 
The headlines first call attention to the danger. Parenthetically, 
this man takes a paper which supports his interests,—no other one 
gives him satisfaction. To sell itself this paper acts as a watchdog 
for its group, hence the headlines. Seeing the headlines he decides,— 
naturally enough,—that the bill is a bad one, and one or two reasons 
why come to mind. He glances at the details and turns to the edi- 
torial page. Here he feels his acumen justified. It is a bad bill and 
for the very reasons he had already considered. By this his opinion 
is strengthened through repetition, further practice with satisfac- 
tion, and he has the added satisfaction that he “saw it himself.” 
He tells his wife so, adding that the editor is a very sensible man. He 
is now strengthened in his opinion along three lines, that the bill is a 
bad bill, that he is himself discerning in such matters, and that his 
paper is a good one. At the station a friend asks, “Have you seen the 
paper?” “Yes,” he replies, “it is pretty bad, we'll have to fight it.” 
“I am glad you think so,” rejoins the friend, “I told my wife so, but I 
wanted your opinion. My brother-in-law, who is visiting"us, took 
the other side, but I told him he was wrong.” Again it is practice 
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with satisfaction. The further repetition strengthens yet further his 
opinion, the flattering privilege of setting straight his friend adds its 
quota of satisfaction. And on thinking it over, he is less inclined to 
accept the invitation to meet the visiting brother-in-law: “These 
fellows from out West are curious, you can’t count on them.” Friends 
are chosen on the same basis of practice with satisfaction. This 
business man seems to let his business interest determine all his satis- 
factions. On the way to the city, other friends reinforce his opinion 
and he theirs. Each is further confirmed in the wisdom and relia- 
bility of his friends, already of course so chosen long beforehand. 
At the office the partners, too, mutually support each other, and at 
lunch time all the club is talking the same way. The afternoon pa- 
pers, that is, the ones he reads, are more pronounced still. The next 
morning his own paper is ready with a program of attack. Opinion in 
this group is already crystallized. 

This of course is a simple case. Two factors agree in furnishing 
clear satisfaction: a jeopardized interest, and the approval of those 
who share this interest. If the matter is not so simple, if the issues 
are so involved that no clear line of demarcation appears, then 
opinion is not formed but remains confused until a sufficient leader 
is able to carry the day by pointing out a line of action that does 
appeal. The successful politician is one who is able to foretell what 
will appeal. 

Enough has been said to show how a public opinion may work 
badly, largely be it noted because badly built. In the first place, the 
opinion of a specialized group is liable to be selfish and hurtful to the 
wider public welfare. We have seen how easily a homogeneous group 
can accept an opinion that affects its peculiar interests. In the de- 
gree that any sub-group is separated from the whole group by many 
separating cleavages such as economic differences, occupational dif- 
ferences, religious differences, or historic and cultural differences, in 
that degree is it easier for it to entertain separating opinions; in like 
degree is it difficult for it to enter heartily into whole group opinions 
and policies. Prejudice is liable to take the place of consideration. 
If the sub-group is large enough, newspapers and politicians will 
thrive by appealing to these prejudices. It is for this reason, among 
others, that we fear abiding segregations of any sort, especially 
those that hand down by this limited social inheritance sub-group 
opinions “bred in the bone.” 

Another cause of the bad working of public opinion is that it is 
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likely to be ill-considered and accordingly unreliable. Opinions are 
based on what are accepted as facts, but, as Mr. Lippmann has 
pointed out, real facts are often hard to get. We cannot rely solely 
on newspapers to gather them for us, partly because fact gathering is 
too costly, partly because time is lacking, partly because we who 
buy the newspapers only too often do not wish the facts, but prefer 
warped facts to suit our side. The suggestion here is not that people 
knowingly wish wrong facts foisted on the public. A few selfish 
and unprincipled persons are consciously dishonest in such matters, 
but the trouble lies deeper. Our law of satisfaction and annoyance 
holds here. If a certain consideration gives us annoyance, it tends to 
be ignored. This has of course long been recognized. To protect 
himself against its hurtful effects, Darwin adopted the plan of writ- 
ing down for special consideration all “negative instances,” all the 
facts that seemed not to square with his hypothesis. Only in some 
such way could so persistently fair a reasoner as Darwin prevent 
himself from ignoring uncomfortable facts. Much more, then, do the 
common run of us fall into this error. 

Again over-subtle considerations will be ignored. What is difficult 
to see, especially if unwelcome, will be refused consideration. What 
our friends cannot understand, supposing we can, we cannot easily 
discuss with them. Public opinion thus is seldom subtle, probably 
never so against its will. There are, to be sure, subtleties about the 
American Constitution which have become the common thought 
property of the American people, but our people got the Constitution 
first and these subtleties afterward. The Covenant of the League 
was not so fortunate. 

Most hurtful to the reliability of public opinion is any universal 
excitement, as in war, for instance. Where all are stirred and in the 
same direction, almost any degree of credulity is possible. If the 
opinion is favorable to our side or hurtful to the other, it is accepted 
universally. Satisfaction does its work. Many people of Great Brit- 
ain thus convinced themselves early in the Great War that Russian 
troops had been landed in the north of England and transported to 
the western front in France. More troops were needed. Reinforce- 
ment was a welcome suggestion. The idea was accepted with satis- 
faction, repeated, and believed. Many knew others who had seen 
the troop trains. So they said, but the story had no foundation in 
fact. So with many specific atrocities, as, for instance, the three 
nuns, or Red Cross nurses, who were most shamefully abused and 
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then had their tongues cut out. Many in this country saw, so they 
said, people who had seen the three. But the story died instanter 
once it began to stop the recruiting for Red Cross service. Its lack 
of basis allowed this annoyance to kill it. If we had many wars, all 
the more discerning would become very skeptical. 

So far we have discussed how public opinion may be ill-founded. 
It can hurt in other ways. It is of the essence of public opinion to de- 
mand conformity with itself. This is true in the degree that the 
opinion arises not from assignable reasons but from other causes as 
personal interest, or force of approval, and the like. Not being 
founded on reason it hates reason. In this country, perhaps in most 
of the whole world, people do things because others are doing them, 
think things because others are thinking them. Other and older 
countries amaze us in the strength of their hereditary prejudices. 
Ritual murder seems incredible, but belief in it is almost an article 
of faith among certain Polish peasants. But we amaze these older 
countries by the ease with which we take up new ideas, fads of all 
sorts. There is a dark side to this. In the degree that a public opin- 
ion is held not on grounds of reason, in that same degree is it easy to 
be intolerant. And this is what happens. America dislikes to hear 
the other side. Our political discussions are likely to be separated so 
that the faithful may hear only their side. More than that, if much 
seems at stake, we often refuse freedom of discussion. Nor is the 
fault confined to the more ignorant among us. Just after the War 
when political feeling ran high against any sort of radicalism, a 
writer to the New York Times stated that in his college club in this 
city (by no means the youngest nor least important of such clubs) 
the New Republic, the Nation, and the Dial were not taken by the 
club, although the editor of each had graduated at his college. 
Think of it, a group of university graduates unwilling even to be 
reminded that there is another side! No, the intolerance of group 
opinion is, sad to say, in this country found strong and blatant even 
among our best nurtured. With too many, whatever threatens their 
interests shall not be heard if they can prevent it. 

And this has many evil by-products. Moral browbeating builds 
moral cowardice. Too much does the individual fashion his thinking 
by the approval or disapproval it draws from his fellows. In com- 
parison with some older countries we have entirely too much of this 
moral browbeating, entirely too much of moral cowardice. Public 
opinion is too intolerant. 
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What can be done to remedy our faults? For ourselves, and as we 
deal with adults, there are several lines along which to work. Insist 
on facts. Refuse to believe until you have the facts. Urge fact- 
getting investigations. Encourage independcit newspapers ; demand 
higher standards in headlines and editorials. The newspapers will do 
anything in reason to please us. They give us on the whole what 
they think we want. Read always both sides. Take two newspapers, 
or at least a weekly opposed to your daily. The university is another 
agency of great power for building higher public opinion. Uphold, 
then, academic freedom. Encourage discussion of current history, 
criticism of present politics and social institutions. In general 
encourage discussion everywhere, free and open discussion. Be 
suspicious of yourself if you feel that certain subjects should not be 
discussed. They have, as Trotter points out, probably been ac- 
cepted on grounds other than reason and are likely now held on 
grounds of insufficient reason. 

But working with adults, even with ourselves, is a discouraging 
task. We are not too old to learn, we are too well satisfied to learn. 
With many of us the “cares of this world and the deceitfulness of 
riches” have long ago fixed in us narrow and selfish opinions. It is 
hard for such to change. 

Our hope lies with the young, in the home partly, but mainly in 
the school. What shall we do? There are three main lines of attack: 
First, cultivate many and varied social relationships; second, build 
an unselfish regard for the public good; third, cultivate open-mind- 
edness and critical-mindedness. To say is often easier than to do, 
but much is possible if only we try. The pastor of an obscure sect in 
Pennsylvania will not allow the boys of his congregation to join the 
Boy Scouts. Why? I am not sure that he knows, but the real 
reason is that they will no longer be plastic to his molding. They will 
have eaten of the tree of knowledge and become as one of us, no 
longer accepting his segregating sectarianism. Private schools and 
parochial schools everywhere tend toward segregation and plant 
the seeds of a narrow outlook on life. Broad public opinion is by so 
much the less probable. We must cultivate broad and varied social 
relationships. 

To build an unselfish regard for the public good is perhaps the 
most difficult of all. It means such a change in school curriculum 
and method as most are not willing to make. At the outset it means 
to put attitudes, ideals, appreciations, and habits on a just parity 
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with information and skills. As things now stand, the measurable 
matters, information and skills, all but drive the other and finer 
things out. With these broader objectives we must understand 
that education is really a continuous transformation affair, and not 
one of mere preparation. Unselfishness is thus to be gradually en- 
throned by giving it real opportunities of exercise. The old educa- 
tion cannot do this. To give children effectual opportunity to build 
unselfish regard for ever expanding social wholes is the task of the 
new education. A worthy task it is, but difficult. As yet we lack 
the vision. 

To build open-mindedness and critical-mindedness is quite within 
reach if only we will. We shall have to use really debatable material 
in the curriculum and of a kind that interests children. Only thus 
can we break up the present school habits of docility, of swallowing 
whole or rejecting whole what teacher or book may say. Only thus 
can we enlarge and enrich the range of interest in matters of public 
concern. Mr. Hatch, of the Horace Mann School, had clearly suc- 
ceeded in building an interest in the Irish question when one of the 
junior high-school girls rose to tell the class that she had changed 
the opinion she had advocated two years before. If we would build 
interests we must stay within the range of present interest possi- 
bilities. These are the indispensable conditions of growing. 

We can, by working along these lines, build skill in getting at 
facts, and the disposition to do so. When he who best succeeds in 
seeing facts as they are is seen to lead the group, fact getting and fact 
judging assume a new and real importance. Out of this, properly 
led, can come the wish and habit of hearing both sides. Open- 
mindedness and critical-mindedness here go hand in hand. In this 
connection we should study newspaper accounts to see whether 
opposing papers differ in facts presented in the body of their 
dispatches, or merely in the way in which they are presented 
(headlines and editorials). With this skilfully done, these children 
will never be as prejudiced readers as are their parents. 

Looking more closely, these things mean that we must build in 
our young people a higher type of satisfaction, Practice with satis- 
faction is necessarily our rule, but what satisfies is itself subject 
to change. This is, indeed, well nigh the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter. We must, then, build it that good evidence alone satisfies. Good 
evidence and correct thinking—these must supplant the satisfac- 
tions of prior prejudices and selfish interests. 
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Can these things be done? In some measure, yes. One hundred 
per cent? No. Better than now? Yes, much better. It means, how- 
ever, real problems, else we do not have real thinking. And problems 
are real here only when they are real to the young people themselves. 
Is there danger here? Yes, thinking is always dangerous to pre- 
established bounds. And this is why all the “stand-pats,” religious, 
political, economic, prefer a “safe” curriculum of Latin, mathematics, 
physics, the classics, the Constitution. Our young people will not 
think beyond bounds if they study these. And granted their pre- 
mises these “stand-pats” are right. ’Twas ever thus, “the children 
of this world are in their generation wiser than the children of light.” 
We must demand and get controversial material. 

A variety of effects accompanies such study. The children will 
themselves get angry and have to learn the lesson learned by Mr. 
Hatch’s class of “light not heat.”. How many grown people do we 
know who cannot argue without getting angry? They learn, too, 
what sources to use, how to use them, what indexes are for, how to 
skim till they find what they need. Perhaps most of all, to count 
books, solid books, as friends not enemies. It sometimes seems as if 
the best learned lesson of present-day schooling is to despise books. 
We must and can change this. One by-product, but of capital im- 
portance, is building strength of moral character in matters of 
thought, a refusal to follow the crowd on the low plane of moral 
cowardice. In raising public opinion one person who thinks, hon- 
estly and carefully, and demands the like of others is worth a 
hundred who merely accept. 

In conclusion, then, our country as no other has easy communica- 
tion, wide-spread, general education, and the habit of reading news- 
papers. These things, however, too often mean mob-mindedness. 
We must as best we can through our schools combat this evil result 
by building an unselfish regard for the public good, open-mindedness 
and critical-mindedness. For us, you and me and all now grown up, 
we must as best we can cultivate in ourselves a belief in real thinking, 
faith in open, fair-minded discussion, and that strength of character 
which opposes the mob-mind and all its ways. 
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THE “ETERNAL CONTROVERSY” IN FRENCH 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


By ALBERT A. MERAS 


Associate Professor of French, Teachers College 
Visiting Professor at the University of Paris, 1922-1923 


On May 3, 1923, the French Minister of Public Instruction sub- 
mitted to the President of the Republic for his approval and signa- 
ture, a decree which was to revolutionize existing courses of study in 
all the secondary schools of France. President Millerand signed the 
decree, and thus was authorized a far-reaching revision of studies 
and programmes, reforms which vitally affect the education of over 
one hundred thousand boys in four hundred lycées and colleges. 
These boys are the future students of the universities of France, the 
future leaders in art and literature, in the industrial, political, and 
learned professions. 

Only one subject interested the French people during the past two 
years more than these projected reforms of their national education, 
namely, the urgent solution of the reparations question, demanded 
by justice, good faith, and an impartial interpretation of the Treaty 
of Versailles. In literary, social and scientific circles, in political, 
commercial and educational gatherings, in teachers’ and parents’ 
associations, in the daily press and in monthly magazines, in the 
Faculties and in the learned Academies, the reform of secondary 
studies was discussed in all its phases. Ever true to the principle of 
the French Revolution that education is the first problem of a re- 
public, professors, authors, editors, philosophers, statesmen, poli- 
ticians, and Academicians took part in this “eternal controversy.” 
Humanists were arrayed against utilitarians, classicists against mod- 
ernists, traditionalists against radicals. Partisan discussion was 
sometimes bitter. Recommendations and protests were often 
clear and unambiguous. Nevertheless, unmindful of opposition 
in the Conseil Supérieur, in the Chamber, in the press, and in 
the Faculties, sincerely and ardently believing in the justice of his 
classical reforms, and, it must be said, entirely within the statutes, 
M. Léon Bérard, the present minister of public instruction, issued 
the Reform Decree of May 3, 1923. Traditionalists saw in this de- 
cree the salvation of French culture and civilization; modernists 
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saw in it an educational coup d'état which would prove to be a severe 
blow to the progress of modern democratic ideals. 


ORGANIZATION OF FRENCH INSTRUCTION 


It is desirable, before proceeding further, to recall a few essential 
facts concerning French education without which it would be 
difficult to follow clearly the reform movement in French secondary 
schools. 

All public schools, lycées, colleges, and universities in France 
constitute the University of France, organized by Napoleon I in 
1808. The minister of public instruction, who is a member of the 
French cabinet, is Grand Master of the University of France, usually 
called l'Université. He is assisted by the Conseil Supérieur de 
l' Instruction Publique, consisting of five Academicians, nine edu- 
cators at large, eighteen professors representing l’enseignement su- 
périeur, ten professors representing l’enseignement secondaire, six 
teachers from the primary schools, and four from private institu- 
tions. 

There are three orders of public instruction: (1) l’ Enseignement 
Primaire is given in primary schools, in superior primary schools, 
and in the preparatory departments of lycées and colleges. (2) l’En- 
seignement Secondaire is given in lycées and colleges. There is prac- 
tically no difference between lycées and colleges as far as courses of 
study are concerned. Lycées are directly administered by the state, 
and colleges are administered by communes, cities, or private organ- 
izations under the surveillance of the state. (3) l’Enseignement Su- 
périeur is given in the universities. 

Secondary education proper covers a period of seven years from 
the age of eleven to eighteen years, comprising the sixth, fifth, 
fourth, third, second, first, and the mathematics or philosophy 
forms. This does not include the primary instruction of five years 
given in lycées and colleges for the children of the well-to-do bour- 
geoisie, who prefer the preparatory departments of lycées and 
colleges to public primary schools. Hundreds of scholarships 
open the doors of French secondary schools to pupils of ability 
from the poorer classes. 

Secondary instruction, therefore, begins at eleven years of age 
in the sixth form of lycées and colleges, to which are admitted 
pupils from private schools, primary schools, preparatory depart- 
ments of lycées and colleges, as well as pupils who, with a certain 
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amount of state control, are permitted to begin their studies at 
home; and ends at the age of eighteen in the philosophy or in the 
mathematics form. The degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor 
of Science is conferred after thorough preliminary and final oral 
and written examinations. 


REFORM MOVEMENTS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


With this brief survey of French secondary schools, let us take up 
the story of the “eternal controversy.” 

During the early eighteenth century, schools in France were under 
the domination of the Church, and Latin was obviously the con- 
trolling study. Latin themes, Latin orations, and Latin poetry were 
the chief exercises. History was limited to ancient history, sciences 
were reduced to the elements of mathematics, and modern languages 
were rarely included in courses of study. The Revolution of 1789 
brought new thought, and revolutionary assemblies attacked edu- 
cational problems with vigor. Courses of study reflected the educa- 
tional theories of the great philosophers of the Revolution by a new 
division of studies into three categories: (1) Languages and belles 
lettres; (2) physical and mathematical sciences; and (3) moral and 
political sciences. 

An Imperial University was founded under the Napoleonic régime 
by the Decree of 1808, which placed all schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities of France under the control of this administrative state 
university which is to-day the University of France. Private secon- 
dary schools, lycées, and colleges were also founded, but education 
remained nevertheless a state monopoly. Naturally, in full accord 
with imperial ideas, the teaching of ethics and morals was based 
upon the Catholic religion. Some sincere educators believed in the 
social and educative value of religion, but many luke-warm and 
faint-hearted revolutionary politicians were only anxious to con- 
ciliate the royal leaders of the Ancien Régime and of the Church. 
A return to ancient classical methods meant a sacrifice of the 
sciences. Suspicious of the sciences, educators placed more emphasis 
upon the importance of the classics, especially Latin. History and 
geography almost completely disappeared from the programmes 
along with modern languages. The mathematical sciences were 
emphasized due to the influence of Napoleon, but the physical and 
natural sciences remained unknown. 

The downfall of Napoleon and the restoration of the Bourbons 
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brought forth virulent attacks upon the imperial schools which the 
royalists were determined to destroy. The Church now controlled 
the University. Attendance upon mass became obligatory in all 
lycées and colleges. Philosophy, considered dangerous to the 
Church, was taught in Latin and often by priests. The Church 
maintained its control in spite of serious opposition to this violation 
of the principles of the “liberty of religious worship” and the “liberty 
of public education.” 

In the early part of Louis Philippe’s reign (1830-1848) colleges 
and schools enjoyed a period of apparent quiet and prosperity. In 
1842, there were forty-six royal colleges (former imperial lycées) 
and three hundred and twelve communal colleges. Three vital 
questions interested the people and were discussed in the press, in 
educational gatherings, and in the Chamber of Deputies: 

1. The eternal controversy about classic studies. Lamartine, 
statesman and poet, claimed that a practical, modern education 
must be based on the cultural foundation of the classics. The 
opponents admitted the necessity of literary studies, but refused 
to limit these studies to Latin and Greek. 

2. The struggle between the opponents of special privileges 
who wished to free education from the predominating influence 
of the Church and the royalist Catholic party. 

3. The third question was a pedagogical one created by the grow- 
ing demand for a practical education which would meet the real 
needs of society. Special classes and special schools had already 
been established during the Revolution. In March, 1847, a statute 
created in all royal and communal colleges a special, practical, mod- 
ern course paralleling the classical course. Unfortunately and 
unwisely this statute placed in the same institutions two parallel 
courses, one of which was bound to be inferior to the other. 


Under the Second Empire of Napoleon III, further attempts were 
made to give to sciences and a modern course, a position of equal 
importance to that of letters and the classical course. This demand 
brought about the reform decrees of 1852, creating the same pro- 
gramme of studies for the sixth, fifth, and fourth forms, with a bi- 
furcation at the end of the fourth form. This bifurcation allowed an 
option between two parallel courses, a classical or a scientific course 
for the third, second, and first forms. But the separation was in- 
complete as all the pupils in both courses pursued certain literary 
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studies together. French history, modern languages, and drawing 
were given recognition. Unfortunately for the success of these re- 
forms, teachers and administrators were hampered by obstructive 
regulations and minute restrictions, and pupils were overburdened 
with wearisome prescribed homework which included every week a 
Latin translation, a Greek translation, original Latin verse, a Latin 
oration, a French oration, a history composition, besides additional 
home assignments in mathematics and the modern languages. 

In 1865, Victor Duruy, historian and educator, at that time min- 
ister of public instruction, established special courses of instruc- 
tion, apart from the colleges, covering a period of three years, to be 
open to pupils of the primary schools. Duruy realized that this 
instruction should have its own colleges, its own normal schools, and 
its own special teachers; but lack of funds prevented him from 
carrying out all his plans. 

The disastrous Franco-Prussian War came in 1870. All classes 
seemed to be united in blaming public education for the tragic re- 
sults of the war. Ignorance of the German language and geography 
were given among many other reasons as causes for the defeat. For 
the opening of schools in October, 1871, the new minister of public 
instruction, Jules Simon, statesman and philosopher, gave more 
importance to the subjects demanded by the people, namely, mod- 
ern languages, sciences, geography, history, and physical culture. 
But the next year more radical reforms were announced. Jules 
Simon felt that the Revolution of 1789 had opened up various 
careers for the people, careers demanding a thorough training 
of the will, which was to replace the memory training of the 
classics. “Let us free our children,” pleaded Jules Simon, “from a 
system which fatigued their bodies, dulled their minds, weakened 
their wills, prepared them for a society which no longer existed, and 
turned them over to the agitations of a new democratic era without 
having armed them for the battle of modern life.” As Latin had dom- 
inated secondary education up to this time, and as the Franco-Prus- 
sian War had shown the necessity of giving more time to other 
studies, the Latin programme was revised. Latin was to be taught 
henceforth with the aim of being understood, not of being spoken. 
This meant fewer grammatical forms to be learned by heart, fewer 
themes, no Latin verse, and added oral explanations, drills, and exer- 
cises. Bitter criticism was aroused against Jules Simon, particularly 
within the ranks of the Catholic party. Latin had been attacked, 
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and the traditional disciplinary classic exercises had been replaced 
by meaningless, aimless, oral drills! That was the cry of the classi- 
cists. Jules Simon was compelled to resign, and the new minister, 
Batbie, announced, in 1874, a return to the ancient classical régime. 

Under the ministry of Jules Ferry, statesman and educator, a 
new plan of studies (1880) completed the work of Jules Simon. Latin 
was begun only in the sixth form; Latin verse and Latin themes dis- 
appeared; and the Latin oration was replaced by the French ora- 
tion. But the controversy continued. Opponents of the classics 
attacked the traditionalists because of their inconsistencies. At one 
time, classical education was called noble because it was not prac- 
tical; at another time, practical because it was noble. The tradition- 
alists emphasized the difference between Latin and the mother 
tongue when they wished to stress mental, disciplinary values, and 
almost in the same breath, they pointed to the resemblances of 
structure and form in the two languages when they wished to sig- 
nalize the value of the classics as a means of reénforcing one’s native 
tongue. Modern languages, claimed the anti-classicists, gave as 
good a literary training as the classics. Ancient literature, after all, 
is only a small fraction of universal literature, a fraction which is 
steadily becoming smaller because the numerator remains constant 
while the denominator is increasing and will increase indefinitely. 
On the other hand, classic traditionalists asserted that the humani- 
ties completed by philosophy constituted the only true liberal 
education. Secondary education, they said, far from having utili- 
tarian purposes and functions, ought to develop love of truth, of the 
beautiful, and of the good. Sciences taught dogmatically leave the 
minds of the pupil passive; French literature does not sufficiently 
stir the mind; Latin translation is necessary to force pupils to un- 
usual mental effort. Let us keep Latin in order to maintain the soli- 
darity of generations, to conserve the human character of the 
French tongue. And thus the truth was obscured by the most vio- 
lent partisan arguments. 

In 1902, came perhaps the most radical reforms under the direc- 
tion of Georges Leygues, minister of public instruction, ever the 
ardent defender of modern humanities. These reforms aroused 
immediate opposition from the classicists, and after twenty years 
resulted in the revisions of to-day. 

Under these reforms of 1902, the seven years of purely secondary 
instruction, superposed upon five years of primary studies, were 
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divided into two parallel courses, one classical and one modern. 
The first cycle included the sixth, fifth, fourth, and third forms; and 
the second cycle, the second, first, and mathematics or philosophy 
forms. Pupils about to enter the sixth class (the lowest class in the 
purely secondary programmes) from their homes, private schools, 
primary schools, or the preparatory departments of lycées and col- 
leges, were to choose between section A in which Latin was obliga- 
tory and Greek optional, and section B in which French and the 
modern languages were taught. At the end of the first cycle (third 
form), pupils entered upon the second cycle, which included the 
following four sections: Section A offering Latin and Greek; sec- 
tion B offering Latin and modern languages (languages by the di- 
rect method); section C offering Latin and sciences; and section D 
offering sciences and modern languages (languages by the direct 
method). At the end of the first form, pupils were as usual to 
present themselves for the first part of the baccalaureate examina- 
tions. The pupils in sections A and B who passed these examinations 
were admitted to the philosophy form; pupils in sections C and 
D to the mathematics form. At the end of the last year, all students 
were as usual to present themselves for the oral and written tests 
of the second part of the baccalaureate examination. 

This reform plan of study met with vigorous opposition from 
sceptics, who had seen too many revolutions in courses of study; 
from classicists who thought the ancient humanities destroyed; from 
conservative professors of modern languages, who were annoyed by 
the imposition of a new method; and from French purists, who saw 
in the new programmes a neglect of the native tongue. In spite of 
many criticisms, however, the reforms were accepted and carried 
out. 

The Great War broke out in 1914. Teachers in primary and sec- 
ondary schools, professors in colleges, normal schools, and univer- 
sities, with unprecedented enthusiasm and devotion, rushed without 
hesitation to the defence of their country. But schools were not 
closed. With unusual loyalty and self-denial, men and women too 
old for active duty, scholars, physicians, magistrates, took the 
places of the brave men under the colors. Untold suffering and grief 
were followed by a tragic victory. Soon after the war, the tradi- 
tional struggle between modernists and classicists was resumed. 
The war had shown to the classicists the necessity for a Greco-Latin 
culture which would distinguish the French from the Germans. The 
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modernists saw in the after-war problems of commerce, industry, 
and science, a justification for the modern courses in the reforms of 
1902. 

This brings us to the reform projects of Léon Bérard, the present 
minister of public instruction, which were submitted to the Conseil 
Supérieur de I’ Instruction Publique early in 1921. 


THE REFORMS OF 1923 


Léon Bérard, author of the reforms of 1923, was a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies when he was appointed minister of public 
instruction. As president of the commission on education of the 
Chamber of Deputies, he had studied the defects of secondary edu- 
cation based on the reforms of 1902, and as early as January, 1921, 
he made known his ideas on what he considered much needed re- 
forms. At the January session of the Conseil Supérieur de I’ Instruc- 
tion Publique, he made clear the weaknesses of prevailing courses of 
study, his opinions on the real aims of secondary education, essen- 
tially cultural and not utilitarian, his opposition to premature op- 
tions and early specialization, and his belief in the classics as indis- 
pensable disciplines for human intelligence. At the June session of 
the Conseil Supérieur, he outlined his project and presented for ad- 
vice seven questions dealing with the existing cycles, a common 
course for the first four years inspired by ancient disciplines, the 
baccalaureate degree for graduates of classical courses only, a reduc- 
tion of the number of class hours per week, and the secondary edu- 
cation of girls. 

The Conseil Supérieur gave its official opinion and advice in a 
report made public at the end of 1921, in which it advocated in 
general equal recognition of two parallel courses with no bifurcation, 
these changes to apply to the secondary education of both girls and 
boys. This report could not be interpreted in any sense as an accept- 
ance of M. Bérard’s project, nor as unqualified approval of the re- 
forms of 1902. 

In many notable speeches at public ceremonies, before the 
Conseil Supérieur, before the two parliamentary commissions on 
education, and before the Chamber of Deputies, the Minister of 
Public Instruction presented his ideas on the prevailing defects in 
the utilitarian reforms of 1902 as he saw them, namely, early 
specialization; premature options; confusion of primary and secon- 
dary studies; neglect of humanistic culture and the sciences; and the 
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abandonment of the old system of class professors who taught 
Latin, Greek, and French. M. Bérard’s emphasis on the memory- 
training and cultural classics brought up the “eternal controversy,” 
and renewed the ancient quarrel between the classicists and the 
modernists. The battle raged throughout 1921 and 1922, in the daily 
press and in the literary reviews, in the learned Academies and in 
the university Faculties, in parents’ associations and in graduate 
organizations, in the Senate and in the Chamber of Deputies. 

The most important arguments of the modernists, opponents of 
the Bérard reforms, may be summed up as follows: 

1. French, the native tongue, cannot be neglected in favor of the 
old classics. There is a French classicism perfectly complete and 
independent which is worthy of profound study. 

2. Modern times are the result of decades and centuries of 
changes, and demand a corresponding reformation of the old pro- 
cesses of education. Classicists, bound to the ancient languages by 
educational tradition, are always blind to the necessity of practical 
revisions of programmes. 

3. Modern languages cannot be brushed aside as inferior disci- 
plines. They train the powers of discrimination, analysis, accurate 
reasoning, trustworthy observation, and retentive memorizing; they 
form the will and make men, since young men formed by the pro- 
grammes of 1902 gave an example, on the battle fields and in the 
trenches, of will and intelligence unsurpassed. 

4. The new reforms will create an élite of literary scholars, but an 
élite of leaders in industry, commerce, and agriculture is equally 
necessary. 

5. Compulsory classic studies for all in state institutions will be 
the death knell of many colleges, the clientéle of which will be 
driven into inferior private institutions based apparently on mod- 
ern utilitarian principles. 

6. The classical humanities should be open to all students, but 
forcing all to take up Greco-Roman studies for four years means 
waste of time for the unwilling, who will be a source of annoyance 
to the others. Unquestionably the coerced students will drop their 
classical studies at the end of the obligatory period just when the 
studies are beginning to be worth while. 

7. The new reforms will deter many students from professional 
careers since the classics will be obligatory in the secondary schools 
through which they must pass in order to be admitted to the univer- 
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sities. Students must be permitted to work toward other goals, if 
they feel that a modern, scientific education is a national necessity. 

8. To establish a long period of four years of classical studies for 
all secondary students, will be to found an undemocratic system 
whereby a wide gulf will be created between the youth of the 
bourgeoisie and the youth of the people. 


On the other hand, the classicists, supporters of the Bérard re- 
forms, set forth the following claims: 

1. The newreforms will establish an equilibrium of literary culture 
and of scientific teaching, and at the same time, by a methodic se- 
lection, will call all pupils to participate, regardless of fortune or 
social distinction. 

2. Secondary education should be liberal and cultural, without 
any utilitarian or vocational bias. Intellectual culture should not 
be subordinated to material progress or to economic necessity. 

3. Common classical studies must come first because complete 
scientific culture can find a place only at a later stage of intellectual 
development. 

4. Options and specialization at eleven years of age are danger- 
ous. A period of common studies allows the formation of aptitudes 
and capacities and permits of more intelligent selection at the time 
pupils are called upon to make the crucial choice. 

5. French civilization is Greco-Roman. The end of the humani- 
ties would be the end of French genius. The moral wealth, eternal 
youth, and living beauty of Roman and Hellenic culture have al- 
ways enriched and completed French civilization. 

6. The French language, which has its origin in the genius of 
ancient times, cannot be studied thoroughly without a classical in- 
troduction. The common period of classic studies will make the 
explanation of French authors easy. To understand Latin is the 
shortest method of acquiring ability to understand, speak, and write 
French. The classics are also the basis for other modern languages. 

7. Studying the classics means forming habits of careful reflec- 
tion, fine analysis, and measured reasoning. 


After two years of discussions and deliberations, without warning 
or further consultation, M. Bérard sent the Reform Decree on May 
3, 1923, to the President of the Republic for his approval and signa- 
ture. M. Millerand signed the decree, and the Reform of 1923 be- 
came a law. The most important articles of the decree follow: 
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Article 1: Secondary Education comprises a unity of studies covering a period 
of seven years. It follows the course of elementary primary studies instituted 
by Article One of the law of March 28, 1882. 

Article 2: All pupils will follow the same programme of studies during the first 
four years. 

Independently of other studies in common, Latin is obligatory during the 
first four years (Sixth, Fifth, Fourth, and Third Forms) and Greek during the 
last two years (Fourth and Third Forms). 

Article 3: In the Second and First Forms, pupils will have a choice between a 
Classical Course and a Modern Course. 

In the Classical Course, Latin will be obligatory and Greek optional. .. . 
The hours assigned to the study of Greek will be devoted to French and the 
modern languages, by those who do not continue their Greek studies. 

In the Modern Course, Latin and Greek are replaced by a more advanced 
study of French and a second modern language. 

Article 4: From the Sixth Form to the end of the First Form, the science pro- 
grammes and the hours assigned to science studies are the same for all students. 

Article 5: The Philosophy Class and the Mathematics Class are open to all students 
who have completed the First Class irrespective of their selection of courses 
(Classical or Modern). 

Article 6: The Baccalaureate Degrees are under the control of Secondary Educa- 
tion. 

At the time of registration for the first part of the baccalaureate examina- 
tions, every candidate must furnish proof of having satisfactorily completed 
the common programme of classic studies, by showing that he has passed a 
special examination consisting of two written tests, one in Latin, the other in 
GHeGE... «2 

Article 9: The present decree will be in force on October 1, 1923, and will apply to 
those pupils who enter the Sixth Form except in so far as certain conditions of 
admission are covered by Article Seven. . . . 

Article 11: The decree of May 31, 1902, relative to the secondary school Course of 
Study is abrogated except in so far as it applies to the pupils who at the present 
time are pursuing studies in accordance with this decree. 


SIT DISCORDIARUM FINIS ALIQUANDO* 


The Reform Decree of 1923 is in force, but the “eternal contro- 
versy” is far from ended. The experience of France ought to be a 
notable lesson to American secondary education. Our classical Latin 
grammar schools of the colonial period yielded to the private 
academies of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and these 
academies were in turn replaced by the public high schools of to-day. 
The controversy between classicists and modernists has often been 
a bitter one in the various phases of the development of secondary 
education in the United States. Nothing seems to indicate a cessa- 

* Cicero. Har. Res. 46. 
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tion of “hostilities.” 


The classicists for the time being have lost some 
of their ancient prestige, but they will undoubtedly return to the 
“combat.” 

Language selfishness and language jealousies must cease in order 
that we may be spared a renewal of wearisome language controver- 
sies. Political, economic, industrial, and social progress demand, 
from time to time, corresponding revisions of studies, but American 
education must not be periodically revolutionized at the will of one- 
minded specialists. The writer is a special pleader for all foreign 
languages, ancient and modem, but not for foreign languages for all. 
He has little sympathy with the language specialist who spares no 
efforts to destroy a “rival” language in order to establish his own asa 
prescribed “master” study. There are pupils who ought to be encour- 
aged to study the ancient languages; there are likewise pupils who 
ought not to be deterred from taking up modern literatures; there 
are others who ought never to be allowed to take up either. A mod- 
ern secondary curriculum ought to be flexible enough to cover these 
three types. A modern system of varied selective offerings ought to 
leave the choice of languages to pupils and parents; schools have 
yet to devise effective means of deciding what pupils shall not pur- 
sue linguistic studies. 

All foreign languages are an essential part of cultural disciplines. 
There are modern as well as ancient humanities. The languages and 
literatures of Greece and Rome bequeath to us ancient culture, pre- 
cision of thought, and perfection of form; modern languages and 
literatures trace for us the story of the creative thought that 
has controlled, in each modern national group, the progress of 
civilization toward the truth. Surely this general distinction 
between the two disciplines cannot account for their hostility, 
The humanities, ancient and modern, have their place side by side 
in a modem curriculum. Bitterness and discord within these fields 
should be replaced by complete understanding and coéperation. 
These studies have well-defined linguistic, disciplinary, vocational, 
social, and cultural aims and values. Sciences, mathematical, 
physical, political, or moral, are not au fond opposed to language 
studies. The real enemy of humanistic culture in the United States 
is a narrow, intolerant, patriotic chauvinism which sees no inspira- 
tion in foreign (ancient or modern) contributions to progress and 
to civilization. Let us beware of substitute “get-culture-quick” 
schemes. “New” culture is a menace. 
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DIFFICULTY, RELIABILITY, AND GRADE 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN A TEST OF 
ENGLISH VOCABULARY 


By EDWARD L. THORNDIKE and PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


Institute of Educational Research, Teachers College 


As a result of the investigations producing a list of 10,000 English 
words with a measure of the importance of each,' data are available 
for making vocabulary tests much superior to those which we have 
had in the past. We can use the selection form which has been used 
by Holley, Gates, and others, and so have absolutely objective and 
very rapid scoring. We can provide fifty examinations of 100 words 
each, which will be of approximately equal difficulty, and can even- 
tually be made equal in difficulty to any desired degree of precision. 
Within each such test of 100 words there can be an accurate grada- 
tion in respect to importance; and this gives a reasonable gradation 
with respect to difficulty. 

Four alternative forms of such a test? were prepared in the 
summer of 1921 for use in September in the investigations of the 
Classical League of America. A part of one of these tests is shown 
below. 


THORNDIKE TEST OF WORD KNOWLEDGE 
FORM B 


Look at the first word in line 1. Find the other word in the line which means 
the same or most nearly the same. Draw a line under it. Do the same in lines 
2, 3, 4, etc. Lines A, B, C and D show the way to do it. Do all the lines that 
you can. 

A. beast afraid words large animal bird 

B. baby cradle mother littlechild youth girl 
@#C. raise liftup drag sun bread deluge 





D. blind man cannotsee game unhappy eyes 


Begin: -. 
1. build barge gain finish make escape 
2. band drum company leather tieup gate 


1 TEACHERS COLLEGE REcorD, September, 1921; and The Teacher’s Word Book by 
Edward L. Thorndike, 1921, published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
2? These are published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
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3. direct short glad straight extend form 
4. double false fourfold gray twice entire 
5. avoid greedy keepaway from employ void erect 
, 51. bearing a large ring behavior cub commendation destination 
52. blink cull stammer wink dark decide 
53. arbitrary negotiate unreasonable godly treaty formidable 
54. audible festive easy audit heard downy 
55. blissful sacred glassy ignorant eloquent happy 
‘ 96. ignominious seductive not guilty incontestable ignorant shameful 
} 97. kiln furnace midge cover pot minx 
98. mage pennant tangle segment wizard badge of power 
99. nautical impudent trivial marine cavernous glum 
100. palaver chatter catechize erudition procession parasol 


The instructions for giving the test were as follows: 


“Allow twenty minutes, or so much of that as is necessary, to permit pupils to 
exhaust their knowledge. Give no explanations or help beyond what is given on 
the printed test blank. Advise those tested that if they do not know just what to 
do, they should do what they think is right.” We now advise thirty minutes, to 
be sure that the individual's knowledge is all used. 


The plan of construction of these tests is as follows: 











The first four words are of importance 49 or greater * 
1 ** next eight 7 pan 3 29 to 48 
ae oa "= a ea = 19 to 28 
" ™ x eg = 14 to 18 
Pe ora Sy a ne 7% 10 to 13 
og > Pe = ilies r 8to 9 
“a “ce ri ial “e “oe ae 6 to 7 
ai aa iol ify “a “oe iii 5 
“ oe ia) oe o “ ai 4 
ii “a e cc oe ce oc 3 
ai oa ten “ “ “a oc 2 
“ “fourteen “ sie ™ I 
: + “49 or greater” means in the first thousand 
“29 to 48” “ =“ “second thousand 
“19 to 28” “  “ “third thousand 
“14 to 18” ” * “ fourth thousand 
“to to 13” ‘** approximately in the fifth thousand 
e ‘ , 
: “8 and 9” “ - “ sixth ‘ 
“6 and 7” means approximately in the seventh . 
ty cbs 7 “ “eighth “ 
“4” - ” “ “ ninth " 
— + eee si 
7 “roughly eleventh to fifteenth thousand 
a oe = sixteenth to twentieth “* 
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The words from which selection is to be made are all of an impor- 
tance at least as great as that of the test word, and are usually from 
an importance level a bit higher. 

’ This order of importance is not identical with the order of diffi- 
culty, partly because importance and difficulty are not perfectly 
correlated, and partly because the difficulty of the selection in the 
test is not perfectly correlated with the difficulty which the word 
would have in its ordinary settings. The percentages of correct 
answers for the successive groups of words are in the following 
proportions (calling that for the first twelve words 100) in the case 
of a mixture of pupils from Grades IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII; 100, 
81, 81, 69, 65, 62, 52, 57, 55, 43 (10 words) and 39 (last 14 
words). Using only those from Grades VI, VII, and VIII, we have, 
as corresponding figures: 100, 82, 83, 71, 68, 63, 52, 59, 58, 45 and 
41. It would perhaps be better to rearrange the words according to 
the difficulty they present in the test setting, but there are obvious 
advantages in the arrangement by importance, and it is satisfactory 
administratively, in Grades V and above. The test is adequate to 
measure pupils through Grade X with few exceptions, scores above 
go being very rare before Grade X, and scores above 95 being very 
rare, even with college students. 

The tests were given to over a thousand pupils in Grades IV to 
VIII, each pupil taking two forms of the test, for example, Form A 
followed by Form B, or A followed by C, or A followed by D, or B 
followed by A, or B followed by C, or C followed by A, and so on. 
They were also given to about three hundred thirty pupils in Grade 
IX, each pupil taking all four forms of the test, one form a day. 
Since each pupil thus took two or four forms, we are able to measure 
the differences in difficulty of the different forms for pupils in these 
grades, the reliability of a test with one or more of the alternative 
forms as a measure of a pupil’s general ability in an infinite number 
of such tests, and the practice effect due to familiarity with the test 
and whatever other factors influence a second trial as compared with 
the first. 

It should be noted that difficulty, reliability, and practice effect 
may be different for different groups. In the case of difficulty, for 
example, the equivalence of four forms for pupils in Grade V will 
depend chiefly upon the easier half of the 100 words of each form, 
whereas for pupils in Grade X or XI, equivalence of difficulty will 
depend chiefly upon the last 30 or 40 words. Consequently four 
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forms might be equally hard for people with relatively little word 
knowledge and unequal in difficulty for people of much word 
knowledge. The construction of the tests is, however, such that 
approximately the same similarity in difficulty should exist in any 
one section of the test as in any other. With respect to reliability, 
we shall show that the probable error of a determination from 40 to 
80 is not much influenced by the amount of word knowledge, the 
probable error for the lower grades and for those making the lower 
scores being of about the same magnitude as in the case of those in 
the upper grades or those making high scores.‘ Above 80 the prob- 
able error is less. 

With respect to the practice effect, it may be noted that it is so 
small for Grades IV to [X that it does not matter much how it is 
related to size of score. 


PRACTICE EFFECT. FIRST TO SECOND TRIAL 


Two forms of the test were given in Public School 43 and the 
Speyer School, New York City, to children in Grades IV to VIII. 
Some took two forms in one order and some (approximately an 
equal number) in the reverse order. The average gain in Form B 
over Form A when A was taken first gives the practice effect plus 
the amount by which B is easier than A. The average gain in 
Form A over Form B when B was taken first gives the practice 
effect plus the amount by which A is easier than B. Adding the 
two gains and dividing by 2 gives the practice effect of a second 
over a first trial. For these schools the results are as follows: 

Tests Used Practice Effect Number of Pupils 


(The Smaller of 
the Two Numbers) 


A-B .99 156 
A-D .38 99 
B-C 1.10 107 
C-D 38 133 


One hundred sixty-four pupils in Grade IX in two other schools 
took the four forms of the test in the order A, B, C, D. As will be 
shown later, Form B is harder than Form A, an addition of 2 being 


‘ This refers to the probable error expressed as a number of words. In proportion to 
the total number of words known, there would of course be a variation, the error ex- 
pressed as a per cent being larger for the lower grades and lower levels of ability. The 
gross error is, however, the thing of importance. 
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required to make the scores equal. B + 2 — A was therefore cal- 
culated for each individual of the one hundred sixty-four. The 
average is .34. From these five results the practice effect from first 
to second trial averages .63. There is no observable tendency for 


this to be larger or smaller in accordance with high or low scoring 
individuals. 


DIFFERENCES OF FORMS A, B, C, AND D IN DIFFICULTY 


Since the effect of position in order of taking is so small and since 
the order of the forms was rotated so that each form had each posi- 
tion about equally often,5 we may disregard position effect in deter- 
mining differences in difficulty. 

The following tabulation gives the facts. A — B being positive 
means that A is on the average higher than B and hence easier. 


| oe a No. of Schools No. of BothGroups No. of 

Schools Cases AtoF Cases Combined Cases 
A-B 2.37 (382) 2.42 (327) 2.39 (709) 
A-C 8.09 ( 64) 4.81 (318) 5-34 (382) 
A-D 5.27 (375) 2.73 (327) 4.08 (702) 
B-C 4.10 (367) 2.30 (313) 3.27 (680) 
B-D 3.04 ( 46) 34 (317) 68 (363) 
D-C 2.86 (340) 2.35 (314) 2.61 (654) 


Miss Edith I. Newcomb found, in giving Forms A and B at ran- 
dom to several thousand pupils in Grade IX, that the scores for A 
were on the whole 1% words higher than the scores for B. 


The best integral values to take for differences in difficulty seem 
therefore to be: 


A-B...... 2 points a See 3 points 
ee 5 or 6 points | See I point 
A-D...... 3 points 


To equate approximately with the average of A, B, C, and D we 
may leave B and D scores unchanged, subtract 3 from A scores, 
and add 3 to C scores. 

The following differences in difficulty were found in order to de- 


termine whether there is any trend according to whether the score 
is high or low: 


5 B was somewhat oftener in early, and D was oftener in late positions. 
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Scores A-B No. of A-C No. of A-D No. of 
Cases Cases Cases 

Below 60 3.05 (123) 5.72 (108) 2.10 (120) 
60-79 2.60 (170) 4.66 (179) 3.52 (180) 
80 or above —.82 ( 34) 2.05 ( 31) 52 ( 31) 


FURTHER DATA ON PRACTICE EFFECT 


Having C and D now equated with A and B for difficulty, we may 
secure further data on the practice effect, trial 1 to trial 2, and on 
the effect from trial 2 to trial 3, and from trial 3 to trial 4. 

One hundred twenty-four pupils in Grade IX took the four forms 
in the order B, C, D, A; thirty-two took them in the order D, A, B, 
C; thirteen took them in the order C, D, A, B. The median gain 
from first to second trial for these was 1.0, allowance being made 
for the difference in difficulty of the forms. Three hundred twenty- 
three pupils in Grade IX took the four forms in various orders. 
Allowing for the differences in difficulty, the third position has 
a median gain of one word over the first position. The fourth 
position has a median gain of one and a half words over the first 
position. 

Putting these facts together with our more extensive data con- 
cerning second versus first position, we may be assured that the prac- 
tice effect is slight, and estimate it as 0.7 of a word from first to 
second, 0.4 of a word from second to third, and 0.4 of a word from 
third to fourth trial. 


THE RELIABILITY OF A SCORE FROM A 100-WORD TEST AS A MEASURE OF 
THE AVERAGE OF AN INFINITE NUMBER OF SUCH TESTS 


From the New York schools the following are the data regarding 
the median deviation of a score obtained in a 100-word test from 
the average score obtained in an infinite number of such tests. 

P.E sia. 

The method used is P.E. gore = of Pe 


Score P.E. n 
o-9 2.81 6 
10-19 3.50 32 
20-29 3.03 68 
30-39 2.94 96 
40-49 3-83 85 
50-59 2.83 7 
60-69 2.70 38 


7°-79 1.23 Q 
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For the other six schools the P.E. was obtained by finding the 
average of the four forms for each pupil, and the distribution of the 
differences between his scores in each of the forms and this average, 
allowing for the differences in difficulty of the forms. The results 
are: 


Score P. E. n 
Below 60 3-34 441 
60-79 2.60 764 
80 or above 2.12 142 


The P.E. of a score from 40 to 59 is then about 3%; that of a 
score around 60 to 79 is about 2%; that of a score from 80 to 95 is 
about 2. The P.E. of scores from 10 to 39 may be assumed to be 
about 3.0. 

Three words is about one third of the difference between the aver- 
age for one grade and the average for the grade above it, and about 
one fifth of the difference between the 25th percentile and 75th 
percentile scores for pupils in Grade IX. The test is thus a reliable 
one in comparison with educational tests in general; and a single 
trial is adequate for use in measuring the status of a class. To mea- 
sure an individual precisely enough to compare him with other 
individuals or with his own past or future self, however, at least two, 
and preferably four forms (200 and 400 words respectively) should 


be used. 
AVERAGE SCORES BY GRADES 


Averages were obtained in a New York school as follows equated 
to Form A (20 minutes time being allowed): 


Grade Average Score Number of Pupils 
BS ara ee Nd 06: Lge aR UR ke ia a 21.5 169 
NS ea 5 ew, gl ee tad, Gao 25.0 197 
TE ar 9 Ng. (a eh ae at Oe ae 30.4 247 
Re Nas 1k cs die BN WA Sa eos 35.0 115 
eee ae ce ere 40.8 190 
Da ese bce oe 8 es 46.7 147 
sy ania a dca 8k, Bs TOA 49.2 342 
ee ee ee 53.0 168 
eA Sie 6 ae id: ah Laine 57.1 220 


Ne ik) an Se. * a oar ee 57.8 170 
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Smoothing, we have the following for the different forms: 


Grade Form A Form B Form C Form D 
Re oa ik ia wg tae oe 20.5 18.5 15.5 17.5 
Se ee ee 25.5 23.5 20.5 22.5 
eee een oe 30.5 28.5 25.5 27.5 
ie. “caw Rede ee ea 35.0 33.0 30.0 32.0 
a Ss a ae oe we ee 40.0 38.0 35.0 37.0 
ge a a ee a 45.0 43.0 40.0 42.0 
a ee a ee ee 49.5 47.5 44.5 46.5 
Bg. Rady Aceh kw, BS 53.5 51.5 48.5 50.5 
eT ee se ee Te 56.5 54.5 51.5 53-5 
Ee eee 59.5 57-5 54.5 56.5 


Achievements in other localities will be different, but the slope 
will be approximately the same. 

The Latin inquiry has found the median of September and 
October scores in the ninth grade in many cities involving thousands 
of cases to be: 


Form A Form B 
CE oat aw & ie ale Bae 69 67 
EN OED ss 5 te cs 6 Os 62 61 


In the ninth grade (September and October) in six other schools 
the averages for Form A are: 


Average score Number of Pupils 
60.0 ot + 66 & Baad 31 
NR cee hk 6 ee 16 
67.8 ee Ba we 83 
64.0 a ee 88 
70.8 ee. a ee 34 


72.3 a. 6 6 ears am 104 


Average 67.24 <> »-B" el ee ee “a 356 
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A LABORATORY TECHNIQUE FOR 
PRACTICE TEACHING * 


By CHARLES RUSSELL 


Director, Division of Elementary Education, The University of the City of Toledo 


The technique for observation and participation used in the Divi- 
sion of Elementary Education of the University of the City of 
Toledo was outlined in a recent article in THE REcorD.' That article 
gave the reasons which made the particular technique described 
necessary and possible, outlined the development of the laboratory 
proper in the public schools of the city, explained the organization of 
the eight school grades into four divisions, showed how the master 
teachers were selected, outlined the plan of conferences at the 
University which constituted an extension to the laboratory proper, 
so to speak, and described the technique of the administration and 
grading of the laboratory experimentation. As was there stated the 
relation between the observation and the practice teaching is very 
close. Beginning with a maximum of observation and a minimum of 
participation the plan is to decrease the one and increase the other 
to a point where there is a maximum of participation and a mini- 
mum of observation. Thus for purposes of convenience only, the 
part of the course there described is called “Observation and Partici- 
pation,” taking its name from those elements which are there most 
prominent; and the latter half of the course, which is described in 
this article, is called “Practice Teaching,” in accordance with tradi- 
tion. There is no sharp break between the two sections of the work. 
They are in reality parts of the same whole, and the fact that they 
are divided is largely a matter of administrative convenience. 

The plan here described for practice teaching shows how the 
technique can be applied to a unit of forty-eight students of teach- 
ing (or any number of students greater than thirty-two and less than 

*The following persons have codperated in the development of this plan: Assistant 
Professor Alice Hughes of the University; and the master teachers of the Toledo Schools 
—Miss Minnie Kinker, first grade; Miss Olivine Collins, second grade; Mrs. S. D. Snow, 
third grade; Miss Grace DeLisle, fourth grade; Miss Freda Kocheiser, fifth grade; 
Miss Elsie Dipple and Miss Rose Yeslin, sixth grade; Miss Elsie Ritter, seventh grade; 
and Miss Janet Humphrey, eighth grade. 


1 Russell, Charles, “A Laboratory Technique for Observation and Participation.” 
TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD, Vol. xxiv: 344-54 (September, 1923). 
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forty-nine) with a unit of eight critic teachers, or, as they are now 
being called in Toledo, master teachers. In Toledo, these eight 
master teachers are regular teachers in the school system, and repre- 
sent each of the eight school grades. Any single student is assigned 
to do all of his work in one series of these school grades, i. e., either 
in the first, third, fifth, and seventh grades, or in the second, fourth, 
sixth, and eighth grades (see Table II). The amount of time 
which he gives to practice teaching, in addition to that in observa- 
tions and participation, is twelve full weeks of five days each, a total 
of sixty days. The actual number of hours varies with the type of 
practice teaching being done, as will be shown, but is probably not 
less than one hundred twenty clock hours. 

The forty-eight students are separated into three divisions of 
sixteen students each. Each of these three divisions covers the same 
sequence of work for the twelve weeks, but the work is so arranged, 
as shown in Table I, that at any one time none of the three groups 
is at exactly the same point as either of the others. 


TABLE I 
Group DISTRIBUTION OVER AN EIGHTEEN- WEEK SEMESTER 


U indicates one week in the University 
P indicates the first week of a teaching unit 
T indicates the second week of a teaching unit 
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The practice teaching period is spread over an entire semester, 
including the usual examination week, which makes it possible to 
have a clear stretch of eighteen weeks for this work. Division No. I, 
consisting of sixteen students, who are distributed in groups of two 
among the eight school grades (see Table II), begins its practice 
teaching on the first week of the semester, and continues with its 


* The more capable students are put in Division ITI. 
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first unit of teaching (see Table III) for two weeks. At the end of 
the first two weeks this division of students returns to the University 
for a week of study which parallels the practice teaching. At the end 
of that week this group returns to the schools for its second unit of 
practice teaching of two weeks, returning to the University for an- 
other week of instruction, and so on in like rotation to the end of the 
semester. This division then has had twelve weeks of practice teach- 
ing and six weeks of parallel instruction in the University. 

Division No. II, also consisting of sixteen students, begins its 
work the first week of the semester at the University, where it 
remains one week, then goes out into the practice rooms, remaining 
there for its first two weeks of teaching. It then rettirns to the 
University during the fourth week, goes out to the schools again for 
the fifth and sixth weeks, and continues this rotation to the end of 
the semester. By the end of the semester this group has had an 
amount of training equal to that of the first division, that is, twelve 
weeks of school-room practice teaching and six weeks of parallel 
work in the University. Division No. III begins the semester with 
one week of practice teaching, then comes to the University for one 
week of parallel instruction, returning to the schools in the third 
and fourth weeks for the second unit of practice teaching. It then 
returns to the University for a week, which it follows with a two 
weeks’ unit in the school rooms, continuing this rotation until the 
end of the semester. 

The reason for this arrangement of the practice teaching program 
is so to arrange the practice teaching as to distribute the work as 
evenly as possible over the semester. This makes the burden on the 
master teachers practically the same at all times, and also means 
that the children are subjected to a relatively stable amount of 
practice teaching at all times, inasmuch as at no time, except dur- 
ing the final unit of teaching when the students have complete 
charge of a class for several days, are the children subjected to as 
much as fifty per cent of teaching by student teachers. Moreover, 
at this time, the end of the semester, the amount of danger accruing 
from the activities of the student teachers and reacting upon the 
children, is appreciably less than at any other time, because the 
skill of the students is then greater than at any previous time. 

During any one week, except the first, in any class room, there is a 
maximum of four students, two of whom are just beginning the 
unit for that grade, and the other two of whom are just finishing the 
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work of that unit. The students of the third division are that week 
studying in the University. Referring to Table I it may be seen 
that during the ninth week, for instance, the sixteen students in 
Division No. I are studying at the University (U), the students in 
Division No. II are finishing their third two-week unit of practice 
teaching (T), while the students in Division No. III are beginning 
their third full two-week unit of practice teaching (P). In the four- 
teenth week, Division No. I is just finishing its fifth practice teach- 
ing unit, Division No. II is beginning its fifth unit, and Division No. 
III is at the University. 

The advantages of this plan are that the students know exactly 
the sequence of the work they are to do; that the master teachers 
have the burden of their work evenly divided and distributed over 
the semester; that the children are subjected to a relatively stable 
amount of practice teaching at all times; that the staff at the 
University can teach its units of work in rotation and order, re- 
peating each section three times; and that the development of the 
work is orderly and progressive. The disadvantages of the plan lie 
in a degree of non-flexibility, which, however, can be corrected in 
other ways, as will be shown. 

The distribution of the sixteen student teachers of any one divi- 
sion among the school grades for the units of practice teaching is 
similar to that described for observation and participation.2? The 
sixteen students are divided into eight groups of two students each. 
In any oné period one of these eight groups will be found in each one 
of the eight school grades. Their presence there is regulated in the 
following manner: At the beginning of the practice teaching semes- 
ter the students are assigned to a series of school grades, one from 
each of the school divisions (either first, third, fifth and seventh 
grades, or second, fourth, sixth and eighth grades), preferably to 
those grades in which they had previously had their observation 
and participation periods, thus giving them the benefit of familiarity 
with the teachers, the grades, and the pupils. Table IIA gives the 
complete arrangement for Division No. I, for the first four units of 
practice teaching. Table IIB shows the same facts in a different 
way. By charting Table IIB with eight different colors for the 
eight student groups a graphic table is made which at a glance will 
definitely locate any of the groups as well as show their course 
through the program. 


op. cit., Table I, p. 347. 
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Division No. II and Division No. III have the same grade dis- 
tribution for corresponding periods as has Division No. I, but as 
has been shown, they come at slightly different times. 


TABLE IIA 


GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF SIXTEEN STUDENTS oF Division I For First Four 
PRACTICE TEACHING PERIODS 





PRACTICE TEACHING PERIODS 
STUDENT GROUPS ———-— _ — - 


I if | It IV 
Grade Grade Grade Grade 

Group I, Students 1 and 2 I 3 5 7 
Group II, “3 and 4 2 4 6 8 
Group III, “ 5 and6 | 3 I 7 5 
Group IV, ‘7 and8 | 4 2 8 6 
Group V, “9 and 10) 5 7 | I 3 
Group VI, “ 11and 12 6 8 2 4 
Group VII, “ 13 and 14 7 5 3 I 
Group VIII, “ 15 and 16 8 6 4 2 


TABLE IIB 





ScHOOL GRADES 
PRACTICE peas . 
TEACHING | Grad | Grade | Grade 


PERIODS One | Two 


| one eee . — 
| Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade | Grade 

Three | Four | Five | Six | Seven | —- 
| | | | 
— 


} 
| 


| 
| — - — ———— a 


Pp. T. Unit \|Group I Group 2} 
| Red | Orange 


| 
| | 
| 


IG srOUp 3|Group 4 Group 5) — 6|Group 7 Group 8 
Yellow | | Green | Blue | Violet | Black | White 
| | 
P. T. Unit I11|Group 3 Group 4|Group 1|Group 2|Group 7/Group 8'Group 5|Group 6 

Yellow | Green | Red |Orange| Black | White | Blue | Violet 


| 





. = ’ - - : * : . 
P T. Unit/Group 5\ sroup 6|Group 7/Group alc sroup 1/Group 2|Group 3/Group 4 
111| Blue | Violet | Black | White | Red | Orange] Yellow | Green 
| 
P. T. Unit)Group 7\Group 8/Group 5|/Group 6) ae 3\G sroup 4 \ xroup I (Group 2 
IV | Black | White | Blue | Violet | Yellow | ¢ Green | Red | Orange 
| | 











For any unit of practice teaching, the plan involves a rather con- 
centrated amount of that particular type of practice. From the 
standpoint of the pupils, this is the greatest disadvantage of the 
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scheme. The master teachers have found, however, that if suitable 
preparation is made at the beginning of the semester by anticipating 
certain types of drill or other needs which might come at some 
later time, this disadvantage can be largely eliminated. 

In the outline of the work of the practice teaching units given be- 
low, it will be noted that the general plan for the different units is 
much the same with variations mainly in the type of practice which 
is afforded. The same plan is used regardless of the grade in which 
the teaching is being done, but, in spite of an apparent formality 
and a seeming inflexibility, there is a real difference in each of the 
units and in each of the different grades due to the differences in 
the types of teaching and in the units of subject matter involved. 

The sequence of work of the different teaching units is the same 
for all groups of students except for those of Division No. IIT, since 
in that division the first teaching unit extends for only one week. 
The stronger and more capable students should therefore be placed 
in Division III and the work of the first unit should be completed in 
the first week. If this seems undesirable it might be possible to start 
this particular group a week in advance of the other students and 
allow them to finish their teaching a week earlier. Either arrange- 
ment will be found satisfactory. 

The plan attempts to grade the difficulty of teaching according to 
the obviousness of the results which are obtained. It has been felt 
that it is of the greatest importance that a student teacher be able 
to evaluate to a certain degree the worth of his own teaching in 
terms of the results secured, and that those elements of teaching 
which are easiest to see are the easiest to evaluate. For that reason 
the teaching has been graded into three large groupings, and the 
student is inducted into the teaching process through a graded 
series of problems or activities based around these types. The 
first of these consists of the teaching of the skill subjects, the second, 
that of the knowledge subjects, and the third, the teaching of those 
subjects having to do largely with the formation of attitudes. It 
must be remembered, however, that all three of these types are 
usually present in some degree in every lesson. The attempt is 
made to pick out certain types of subject matter where one or 
another of the elements is largely in evidence and may most easily 
be isolated for our purposes. 

The first two weeks’ unit of practice teaching is based upon cer- 
tain skills which result from teaching. Each master teacher is asked 
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to select five of the most important teaching operations in her class 
which involve the teaching of skills. These are numbered from one 
to five, and the teaching by the students in her class room for the 
first two weeks is based upon these five operations, which are graded 
as far as possible according to their inherent difficulties as far as 
teaching them is concerned. The two students assigned to the class 
room of a master teacher appear on the first day and remain in the 
room only long enough to observe her demonstrate the first of these 
teaching operations (O01). This may be a matter of only half or 
three-quarters of an hour. They, then, before leaving the school, 
prepare a rough draft of a plan for teaching a similar lesson on the 
following day. The observation has served to give the students an 
idea of the sequence of events in that class room so that they can the 
more easily plan the following lesson, and at the same time has 
afforded them the opportunity to see a master teacher give a lesson 
similar to the one they are to be asked to teach. This seems to be a 
very valuable part of the plan. The students spend the rest of the 
day in the library, in the University, or where they will (with cer- 
tain reservations) preparing a revision of the lesson plan which they 
have submitted to the teacher. They thus have the advantage of 
the criticism of the master teacher and very frequently the help of 
the University instructors, as well as the benefit of consultation 
with other students and with books. Their chief work is to think 
out very carefully every anticipated move and to improve upon 
their plans in every way (L 1). As finally submitted the lesson 
plans are individual and are made independently by each student. 
On the following morning both of the student teachers appear in 
the class room of the master teacher to whom they have been as- 
signed. Neither of the students, nor the master teacher herself for 
that matter, knows which of them is to do the teaching for that day, 
though all know that one of them is to do it. The master teacher, 
designating one of the students as “heads” and the other as “tails,” 
which designation is maintained throughout the two weeks’ period, 
tosses a coin, and according as it falls one of the students is assigned 
to do the teaching for that day (T 1). The reservation is of course 
made that at any time the student not assigned shall be ready to 
continue with the lesson if asked to do so. When two lessons are to 
be taught it is frequently advisable to have one student teach one 
and the other the second. The merit of the plan lies in the fact that 
it is impossible for the students to “read” the teacher, and it compels 
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SEQUENCE OF PRACTICE TEACHING OPERATIONS FOR THE First Four PRACTICE 
TEACHING PERIODS IN ALL GRADES 





Monday 








Wednesday | 


j 






































UNIT I Tuesday Thursday Friday 
: | so T 3 T4 
First Week O1 | O2 03 04 Os 
Li | L 2 | L 3 L 4 L 5 
T5 Tr | 7s Ta T 4 
T3 | T2 T 4 Ts 
Second Week Or 03 O2 04 
O03 O2 | O04 Os 
| Lt L 3 L 2 L 4 
2 L 2 L4 Ls 
UNIT 2 Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Ts T2 T2 T4 
T6 | T7 T 8 To 
First Week Or O2 O03 O04 Os 
0 6 O7 oO 8 O09 O 10 
* | 2 2 | L 4 Bs 
L 6 L7 L 8 Lo L 10 
T 5 Te | T 6 T 8 T7 
T 10 T 6 | T 8 T7 T9 
Second Week O 10 0 6 | 08 O07 
O 6 O08 O07 O09 
L 10 L6 | L 8 } LL? 
L 6 L 8 L7 Lo 
UNIT 3 Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
T 6 T 7 T8 To 
T T 12 | . 2 | T 14 
First Week O 6 O07 O 8 O09 | O 10 
O11 O 12 O 13 O 4 O I5 
L 6 L 7 L 8 | Lo L 10 
Lit L 12 L 13 L 14 L Is 
T 10 | T Is T 1 T 13 T 12 
T 15 Tu T 13 T 12 T 14 
Second Week O 15 O 1 O 13 O12 
O11 } O 13 O 12 O 14 
L 15s L ir L 13 L 12 
Lu L 13 L 12 L 14 
UNIT 4 Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
| T1 Ta T? T 3 
T wm T6 T 12 | T 13 
First Week Om 06 O07 O 13 O08 
| O 12 | 
Lit L 6 L 7 L 13 L 8 
L 1a 
T4 To Ts T4 | T3 
T 8 T 4 T 10 To T 8 
T ts T 14 T 13 
Second Week Om O 10 
O 15s 
L 14 | L 15 
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both the students to be ready to do the assigned task. The students 
then observe the teacher teach the second of the teaching operations 
of that unit (O 2), and both as before prepare a brief tentative lesson 
plan before leaving the school. They elaborate and perfect this plan 
(L 2), having the benefit of the criticisms of the master teacher to 
aid them in addition to merely having seen her teach the operation. 
The following day the teacher tosses the coin and selects a student to 
teach the second operation (T 2), she herself teaching the third 
operation for the benefit of the students (O 3), who prepare the les- 
son plan as before (L 3). This plan is followed for the rest of the 
week with the other operations of this unit. 

With the beginning of the second week all of the five operations 
have been pretty well established in the minds of the students, and 
they are then speeded up for the rest of their stay in that class 
room since they are held responsible from that time on for the teach- 
ing of two of the operations in one day instead of just one. In order 
to get as much self-criticism as possible as well as to reduce the repe- 
tition of operations of one type, one of the observations consists of 
an observation (or a criticism by a student of her own teaching) of 
one of the students. The other consists of an observation, as before, 
of the master teacher. This is continued with the various operations 
for the balance of the week, after which the students of this division 
return to the University for a week of conferences and study. 

The second two weeks’ unit (Table III, Unit 2) is based upon the 
second of the larger phases of the practice teaching, the teaching of 
knowledge or knowledge values. The technique followed in this unit 
is similar to that of the first two weeks’ unit described above. The 
work of this unit involves the addition of five new operations of the 
second type (operations 6-10). Each master teacher is asked to 
select, as before, the five major operations which could be classed as 
the knowledge type and which are characteristic of the work of her 
grade. During the first week of this unit, the teaching program con- 
sists of a review of the skill operations stressed in the first unit, and 
the observation and teaching of the five new operations. The skill 
operations were learned in the grade to which the students had been 
previously assigned, but that does not present a difficulty here 
since the operations for the various grades have been found to be 
similar in the abilities which they develop, though they differ in 
content. The difference between the work of one unit and that of 
the next is very slight since in no case does it represent an interval 
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of more than two grades. Moreover, the transition from one grade 
to the next is made still easier because the master teachers repeat 
with each group the demonstration teaching of the preceding 
five operations. During the second week of this unit the five new 
operations are repeated in the same way in which the skill operations 
were repeated during the second week of the first unit, using an 
exactly similar technique. 

The third unit of two weeks (Table III, Unit 3) is like the second 
unit, except that there are five new operations (operations 11-15) 
which are primarily concerned with the formation of attitudes, the 
third type of practice teaching. Each master teacher is again 
asked to list five of the major operations in this field, and these are 
used as the basis of the work in the different grades for this unit. 
The first week consists of a review of the work of the second unit 
with the addition of the five new attitude operations. The second 
week consists in a repetition of the five attitude operations in a 
similar fashion to that followed in the last week of the two preceding 
units, and concludes the introduction of the student to the various 
types of teaching. The remaining work of the student teacher is to 
find and demonstrate these operations in varying combinations, and 
to eliminate some of the steps or “crutches” which were used to pro- 
tect the students as well as the children. 

Although the sequence of practice teaching gradation is not a 
primary consideration here, it may be of interest. It is, of course, 
unpossible in short space to give the entire series of operations for all 
classes, since they number one hundred and twenty. Hence a sample 
of the operations actually used must here suffice. 


FouRTH GRADE SKILLS—OPERATIONS I THROUGH 5 


Written dictation lesson 

Spelling drill lesson 

Oral arithmetic drill 

Oral reading drill 

Flash card exercises for word recognition and eye span 


@® nN 
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FirtH GRADE KNOWLEDGE VALUES—OPERATIONS 6 THROUGH 10 


6. Reading development (Robin Hood was used) 

7. Arithmetic development (time measures) 

8. Geography development (industrial geography of South Africa) 
g. Arithmetic development (subtraction—compound numbers) 
10. Silent reading (prose of Hawthorne and poems of Riley) 
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SECOND GRADE ATTITUDES—OPERATIONS II THROUGH 15 


11. Reading (dramatization) 

12. Nature-study 

13. Drawing and art (color values) 
14. Picture study 

15. Poem study for appreciation 


It is admitted that the gradation of these elements is crude and 
unequal, and that the value of the elements themselves can in justice 
be questioned. Further experimentation and better methods of 
measuring results are necessary before this phase of the work can be 
greatly improved. Moreover, while the sequence is suggestive for 
the master teachers, it can be little more, at least with our present 
knowledge, for there is probably much in the personal character- 
istics of the master teachers themselves, at present not fully an- 
alyzed, which makes for the teaching success of the students. We 
can question just what, or how great, these values are, but we cannot 
doubt their presence. 

The lesson plans which have been used are rather informal, 
answering questions such as the following: “What do I want to do?” 
“How many possible ways do I know of doing it?” “Which of these 
ways is likely to prove of most value and why?” “What results can I 
reasonably expect?” Other questions of self-analysis involving the 
pupils and the subject matter used are also included. More emphasis 
has been placed upon real thinking in the determination of teaching 
inethods, real planning for the maintenance of interest and atten- 
tion, and the following of accepted means for improving the methods 
of study of the children, than on the formal outlining of the lesson 
plans. The plans as written constitute a record of much outside 
reading and thinking, with cross-references to work previously done, 
and personal criticism of the actual results obtained. As may be 
noted in Table III there is a definite attempt to decrease the written 
lesson planning, which is practically eliminated by the end of the 
sixth week. Observations of teaching are practically eliminated in 
the last two units, the fifth and sixth. 

At the end of the fourth unit of the practice teaching there is a 
general reorganization of the student body on the basis of the major 
interests of the students as well as the personal opinions of the in- 
structors and the master teachers. Up to this time there has been no 
differentiation among the students with respect to the particular 
grades or divisions of the elementary school where they are likely to 
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do their best work. All students have observed and taught in all 
divisions of the elementary school. The last two units of practice 
teaching give an opportunity for the students to get additional prac- 
tice in those divisions of the school in which they are best fitted to 
work. Some may be transferred, for the final four weeks of teaching, 
to the primary grades and there have special work in primary teach- 
ing. Others may be placed so that they can get special attention in 
the upper or in the intermediate grades. 

In these last two units of teaching there are two special oppor- 
tunities afforded for the students. One of these is the planning and 
carrying through of a longer and larger element of teaching than at 
any previous time, which may extend over an entire period of two 
weeks if it is thought desirable. The second is the final period of re- 
sponsible room teaching, when the students have the opportunity 
to be in complete charge of the classes for several days, and in this 
way to gain a perspective of the actual problems of teaching as they 
may occur in the class rooms which they are to have the following 
year. When this responsible teaching begins the students are al- 
ready familiar with the classes, and the children have learned a 
real respect for the student teachers, so that some of the most dis- 
couraging problems of discipline, not connected with teaching, are 
thereby eliminated. It may be said here that the University staff 
helps in the early supervision of its graduates after they ave 
entered the school system as regular teachers, and in that way aids 
the students to become adjusted to actual teaching. 

The laboratory technique for practice teaching here outlined has 
shown itself to be valuable in many ways. The progress of the 
students has been steady and marked. All the master teachers who 
have worked with the students have noted this growth, and have 
noted especially the contrast with the results from other methods 
with which some of them had been familiar. The students have been 
protected against unfortunate experiences which might have tended 
to lessen their confidence. The plan is extremely easy to administer. 
Once started it practically runs itself. Each student and each 
teacher knows exactly what to expect from day to day, and is 
thereby enabled to think and plan far ahead of the purely immediate 
needs. The students have had the opportunity to do much original 
work, such as devising games for drills, introducing new materials, 
and making effective practice materials in arithmetic. The plan is 
elastic. It is adaptable to either many or few students, as it is 
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merely necessary to change the group rotation (Table I) to accom- 
modate the required number of students, while it is unnecessary to 
change the student rotation (Table II) because the student groups 
really work independently and part of a group can work as effec- 
tively as a whole. Under this plan, during a two-semester school 
year of eighteen weeks each semester, with a group of only eight 
master teachers who are distributed throughout the eight grades, 
the maximum number who can receive full practice teaching facili- 
ties, without increasing either the work of the master teachers be- 
yond that here outlined, or the amount of student teaching received 
by the children, is ninety-six students. The plan could be worked 
effectively, moreover, with as few as four master teachers, or with 
any multiple of four. It would probably be necessary to change de- 
tails of this plan for other situations, but in Toledo in the situation 
outlined it has seemed to yield truly satisfactory results. 
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The facts concerning economy in motor learning developed within 
the last twenty-five years have been based mainly upon experimental 
studies of adults in a variety of laboratory functions. In attempting 
to deduce from the results of these studies rules for the guidance of 
the learning of young children, three difficulties are encountered. 
First, the facts are meagre; there are several types of pedagogical 
devices or possibilities such as the use of piecemeal procedures, prac- 
tising certain difficult unit operations separately, or providing cer- 
tain mechanical aids to offer partial guidance, the values of which 
have never been thoroughly ascertained even for adults. Second, in 
many instances, facts found in certain adult motor activities, such 
as mirror-drawing, have been dubbed principles without adequate 
assurance of the universality of their applicability to other types of 
motor learning. Substitution of the piano for the mirror-drawing 
apparatus may yield a different result. Third, practices that yield 
the greatest returns among adults with their skill, experience, and 
more ample supplement of intelligence, may be quite unfitted to 
the clumsier, less experienced children of the primary grades. It is 
at these ages, moreover, that the first and most difficult stages in the 
acquisition of skill—writing, drawing, handling tools and imple- 
ments, singing and playing musical instruments—are undertaken. 
It is here that guidance is most urgently needed. 

It was decided, therefore, that, in order to achieve results suscep- 
tible to the minimum of question as to their validity of application, 
the subjects of investigation should be children of pre-school age, the 
function closely related to a school subject, and the precise problem 
a practical school issue. Thus the findings might have an immediate 
practical bearing, and might test the applicability of some general 
principles as well. 

As subjects, approximately seventy children in the Horace Mann 
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Kindergarten were chosen after all who had had experience in hand- 
writing were eliminated. The experimental variables were two meth- 
ods of teaching these children to write the letters abcde and 
fghtj. 

The theoretical issue is the relative effectiveness of direct learning 
by use of a model which the children attempt to copy, as contrasted 
with a form of mechanical supplementation or control. Of the latter, 
there are several varieties that are, or have been, used in kinder- 
gartens and primary grades. Letters, carved in wood or metal, are 
offered to the learner, who by tracing the grooves with a pointer or 
pencil is enabled to go through the writing movements with ease. 
Letters, again, may be painted, or sand-paper outlines may be 
pasted on boards or cards, enabling the child to follow the shapes 
with a finger or pencil. Another practice is to grasp the child’s 
hand which holds the pencil and force it through the movements 
which produce the written letter; another is to give the child practice 
in tracing outlines on thin paper through which the letters may be 
clearly seen. There are two ways in which these practices may be of 
utility: (1) By providing an idea of what is to be done, what the 
letter looks like, where to start in writing it, which way to proceed; 
and (2) by giving the writing mechanisms artificial exercise in the 
way they should function. 

Of the several forms of mechanical aids that one was selected for 
experimental study which seemed most likely to be of assistance and 
which introduced the fewest irrelevant habits. This was tracing the 
letters on thin paper through which the models could be plainly 
observed. 

The methods and materials which were adopted after considerable 
preliminary investigation were as follows: Manila tag cards 12 
inches long on which were painted in black lines one-sixteenth of an 
inch wide, the letters a b c d e (and for a second set f g h 77) in script, 
the shortest letters (e. g., a, c) one inch in height, with one inch be- 
tween letters. 

The children of one group (hereafter designated as the tracing 
group) were given sheets of thin paper which, folded along the cen- 
ter lengthwise, fitted neatly over the card and were held in place by 
the half extending under the card. Practice for this group consisted 
in tracing the letters which could be seen through the paper. 

The second group (the writing or copying group) used cards 
which were identical but with more blank space under the row of 
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letters, and paper which was similar except that it was heavier and 
opaque. They were taught to place their paper to the right of the 
letters, which were taken up in order at each sitting, and attempt 
to copy them. Both groups used pencils three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter with leads the diameter of which equalled the width 
(1/16 of an inch) of the lines of the model letters. 

Two periods were used in demonstrating the details of procedure. 
The children were divided into squads which were paired to give as 
nearly as possible equal chronological and mental ages, physical 
and educational maturity, and motor ability. The work of children 
with previous experience in learning to write was discarded. The 
squads contained about ten children each. From this and other ex- 
periments it is now clear to us that for precise work the number 
must be smaller; indeed, it is best to handle such children individu- 
ally unless the experimentor has extraordinary skill. The learning 
period adopted was five minutes, which, it eventually appeared, was 
somewhat too long for maximum interest and effort. 

Scoring the children’s specimens offered something of a problem 
inasmuch as the initial products were as bad or worse than the zero 
specimen on the Thorndike Scale, the steps of which were too coarse 
for our purposes. It was necessary also to take into account the 
quantity as well as the quality of the products. The following 
method of scoring, made as objective as possible, was adopted: 
Each letter was divided into its important elements, each of which 
was accredited 1 when satisfactorily done. Thus a, }, d, f, g, 4 and 
j were each divided into four elements; 7 into three; and c and e 
into two. An element is really a stroke; thus a is divided into one 
stroke from the top to the middle of the swing to the left downward, 
another from that point to the bottom, a third for the return 
sweep upward, a fourth for the final downward sweep. The letter 
as a whole was also credited 1 or less for each of the following 
elements: (a) smoothness of the line, i. e., freedom from tremors 
and irregularities, (b) general shape or alignment, (c) slant, and 
(d) uniformity of blackness of the lines. The maximum score, 
then, for a single a (also for b d f g h and j) would be 8, for two a’s 
16, etc.; c and e gave a smaller maximum score, 6, since they contain 
a smaller number of strokes; 7 contained three elements making a 
possible total score of 7. At each practice period, the children copied 
or traced the letters of the series in order—a bcde or f ghij, re- 
peating the series as frequently as time and ability permitted. The 
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score for each practice period was the sum of the scores for all 
letters written. 

The schedule for the tracing group comprised five days of practice 
on the a bc de series, followed by a test in copying which was then 
followed by five more days of tracing, and ended with two days of 
tests in copying. After a brief intermission a test in copying the 
f ghij list was given, followed by nine days of tracing and ending 
with two days of tests in copying. The writing group had eight days 
of practice on a bc de and eight days on f g hij, giving a total of 
sixteen days as compared to twenty-four by the tracing group. 
For this inequality, allowances must be made. 

The experiment extended over more than a month during which 
absences and experimental accidents reduced considerably the 
number of subjects whose records were complete and otherwise 
acceptable. The tracing group finally embraced twenty-one sub- 
jects, the copying group, fourteen, together just one-half of the 
initial number of entries. In the writing group, too few cases com- 
pleted all practice periods to enable us to compute usable averages 
for more than seven periods. 

SPECIFIC IMPROVEMENT DUE TO PRACTICE 

The improvement brought about by practice in tracing is shown 

in Table I which gives for the tracing group the average (mean) 
TABLE I 
RESULTS FOR TRACING GROUP 


First SERIES OF PRACTICE PERIODS ON LETTERS abcde 
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PERIODS I Se oe 























eae | 
| 4 | | | 7 | 8 | 9 | 1 
Mean | | 
Score 11.4 | 20.6 | 20.8 | 24.2 | 29.8 | 35.1 | 43-4 | 44.0 | 48.3 | 52.4 
A. D. | 8.1 | 11.4 9.2 | 12.5 | 16.7 | 17.5 | 18.1 | 17.8 | 17.9 | 18.0 
P.E.mean| 1.8 | 2.4 | 2.2] 2.7] 3.7] 38] 39] 3.8 3-9 | 3.9 
zk SECOND SERIES OF PRACTICE PERIODS ON LETTERS fghij 
das oa ™ | — | 
PEeRiops | 1 *}.3 | 4 5 a | 8 9 | 
Mean | | | 
Score 34.8 | 44.7 | 55.2 | 53.8 | 62.8 | 63.5 | 67.3 | 73.7 | 76.9 
A. D. 14.2 | 19.0 | 15.5 | 12.8 | 12.9 | 14.0 | 12.7 | 15.4 | 14.6 | 
P.E.mean| 3.4 4.6 3.8 3.1 3.1 3.4 3.1 3.8 3.5 
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scores together with the average deviations from the mean, and the 
probable errors of the means for each practice period. The practice 
periods are divided into two series,—the first being on the letters 
abcde, and the second series on the letters f g hij. 

As is apparent from this table, the results in the first series of 
practice periods disclose a somewhat irregular but nevertheless 
marked improvement in ability to trace abcde. The score in the 
tenth period is nearly five times the score of the first period. The 
returns for specific practice are here large, as is usually the case ia 
such experiments. 

Under Period I in the second series, appears the score obtained 
on the first attempt to trace the new letters, f g hij, although this 
period followed a test of ability to write these letters. In compari- 
son with the last score on abcde, 52.4, the new series proved diffi- 
cult, the score dropping to 34.8, which is almost exactly two thirds 
of the last score; apparently, there has been a transfer of certain 
abilities, the first score in the second series is three times the score 
on the first test in the first series (a b cde), and two thirds of the 
score on the last test of the first series. This amount is equal approx- 
imately to five periods of specific practice,—note that the score 34.8 
is approximately the score on the sixth day of the first series on let- 
ters abcde. This represents the returns on five practice periods, 
since the scores, being averages, represent attainments not at the 
end but at the mid-point of a period. The transfer then is approxi- 
mately one half of the specific improvement. 

Throughout the series of practices on f g hij there is continuous 
improvement resulting in a final score on the ninth day more than 
twice that of the score on the first day of the second series, and seven 
times that of the first score on abcde. The improvement through- 
out the f g 477 series is almost identical with that in the first series 
in terms of gross scores; 52.4—11.4 = 41.0 for the first series, and 
76.9 — 34.8 = 42.1 for the second series. 

The conclusion, then, is that we learn to trace a bcd e by tracing 
them, and we lear to trace f g hij by tracing them. Improvement 
is fairly steady and about equally great in both cases. As we im- 
prove in scores in tracing abcde, our ability to trace fghij is 
increased about half as much through transfer. How much im- 
provement in ability to trace letters increases ability to write letters 
will be taken up after a consideration of the specific effects of prac- 
tice‘in writing. 
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Table II gives the results for writing in mean scores, together with 
the average deviations and probable errors for each practice period. 


TABLE II 


RESULTS FOR WRITING GROUP 


First SERIES OF PRACTICE PERIODS ON LETTERS abcde 

















PERIODS I 2 3 4 5 6 | 7 
Mean score 3.7 73 13.5 17.6 19.5 21.1 23.3 
A. D. 3.3 5.0 4.6 7.6 8.2 9.6 9.6 
P. E. mean 0.9 1.4 5.3 2.2 2.8 a3: i 3s 





SECOND SERIES OF PRACTICE PERIODS ON LETTERS f{ghij 








PERIODS I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Mean Score 4.6 15.3 21.4 23.8 24.8 24.5 26.2 
A. 2, 3.0 6.1 6.7 5.1 5.1 6.1 6.8 
P. E. mean 1.0 2.0 2.2 2.0 2.0 2.5 2.7 


























The curves of improvement in writing for both abcde and 
f ghij show a greater degree of negative acceleration than those for 
tracing. Improvement, rapid at first, slows appreciably beginning 
with the fourth period. The total amount.is pronounced, however, 
and about equally great for the two series of letters. 

The transfer from writing abcde to writing f ghij appears to 
be less than in the case of tracing. The mean score on the first day 
of writing f g hij is somewhat higher than the first day’s score but 
not as high as the second day’s score on abcde. The second day’s 
score on f gh1j is, however, midway between the scores for the 
third and fourth days on a bc d e, i. e., as high as the score at the end 
of the first half of the abcdeseries. Possibly the transferred abili- 
ties are such as to show themselves only after some orientation 
among the new letters. Of this, however, we cannot be certain. 

In writing, then, as in tracing, we acquire a codrdinated series of 
specific reactions some of which continue to help us when the let- 
ters to be written are changed. 

We may now consider the degree to which we learn to write by 
practice in tracing. 
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THE TRANSFER FROM TRACING TO WRITING 


It should be observed, from Tables I and II, that tracing yielded 
much higher scores than writing, both products being scored in the 
same way. The children traced more and better letters than they 
could write. How much this ability to trace enabled them to write is i 
disclosed in Table III. 


TABLE III 
COMPARISON OF WRITING AND TRACING 


PRACTICE ON abcde 














Score for 
Score for Score for Score for Writing— 
Tracing on | Writing on | Tracing on | Average of 
Day 5 Day 6 Day I1 Days 12 
and 13 
Tracing Group 
Mean 29.8 8.2 52.4 11.8 
r. &. 3-7 1.1 3.9 1.3 
Writing Group 
Mean 21.1 35.0* 
P. E. 3-3 5.0 























PRACTICE ON fghij FOLLOWING PRACTICE ON abcde 








Score for a 

Score for Tracing, Score for 

Writing on Day 10 Writing, | 

Day I After 9 Days|Days 11 and 
Tracing |12 Averaged Li 
Tracing Group } | 
Mean 0.77 76.9 15.0 if 
P. E. 0.30 3.5 1.4 a 
Writing Group i 
Mean 4.6 26.2t a 

Pr. Be 1.0 2.7 

















The score for tracing on the fifth day was 29.8; the score for 
writing on the following day was 8.2. The group which practiced 


* Estimated as explained in text. 
+ Score in writing on day 7. 
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writing throughout scored on the sixth day 21.1. The score for 
tracing on the eleventh period was 52.4, for writing on the two fol- 
lowing days averaged, 11.8. The score for the writing group which 
practiced only 7 days was on the last day 23.3. If the practice had 
been continued over 13 days it would probably have been as high as 
35- 

The behavior of the tracing group during the first two writing tests 
was most interesting. Some were almost completely baffled. They 
were already familiar with the shapes of the letters, knew at what 
points to start and in what direction to proceed, but for them writing 
a letter on a blank page was a very different performance from trac- 
ing a form which showed itself through a thin paper. Some of them 
simply could not produce a legible letter; their consternation and 
chagrin were almost pathetic. Adults may get a taste of the con- 
fusion and annoyance which these children experienced by attempt- 
ing mirror-drawing, that is, attempting to draw, or even to trace 
the outline of a star when the hand and paper are seen only as re- 
flected from a mirror placed upright before them. One may know 
what product he wishes to produce, but most of one’s efforts lead 
astray. 

After nine days of practice in tracing f gh1ij, the writing tests 
showed somewhat better results,—a score of 15.0 which followed a 
score of 76.9 for tracing. The writing group, with an equal amount of 
practice, would have earned a score probably three times as high as 
the final writing score of the tracing group. With much less time 
devoted to practice they secured a score of 26.2, which was nearly 
twice as high. It should be noted also that the final writing score 
for the tracing group is due in part, possibly largely, to specific prac- 
tice secured in the writing tests, of which there were three for 
f ghij and two and in some cases three for abcde. 

An observation of some importance, although the interpretation 
is not clear, was the appearance of an interest in tracing that sur- 
passed that in copying. Whether this was due to factors intrinsic in 
copying or tracing or both is uncertain. The script letters which 
were used turned out to be very difficult and progress in learning to 
write was slow. Perhaps with easier letters interest might have been 
much greater.' The practice periods were too long, and this, rather 


1 We have designed a study of the relative interest and ease in learning script as 
compared with a simple print-like alphabet, which, other things being eq::!, = uld be 
preferable for various pedagogical reasons. 
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than writing per se, may have caused the lack of enthusiasm which 
was apparent. There are other conceivable explanations, and it 
would therefore be invalid to conclude that copying, in general,— 
as in drawing, cutting, etc.—is less interesting than tracing. 

The data will scarcely justify further refinements of analysis, or a 
quantitative statement of the degree to which practice in tracing 
contributes to ability in writing. But of this there can be little 
doubt—the transfer is meagre. Tracing and writing are quite differ- 
ent functions although they embrace some common elements. 
Tracing doubtless fails to develop certain reactions which writing 
requires, and establishes others which are irrelevant and misleading 
and therefore must be broken when one attempts to write. Unless 
there is some good reason, from the standpoint of hygiene, interest, 
or what not, it appears that one should learn to write by writing. 

The last generalization is based on the assumption that tracing 
in grooves, or on outlines of sand-paper or paint, or putting the 
child through the movements by grasping his hand, would prove to 
be exercises no more effective than the one here selected for study. 
In our judgment, they would be less effective substitutes for writing. 

The findings in this study, then, constitute a verification of appli- 
cations made from principles established on apparently remote func- 
tions, with animals and adults as subjects. Advice such as the fol- 
lowing, based on general principles seems to be essentially sound: 
“You learn precisely what you practice; and in being put through 
the acts of writing, you learn not to write but to be put through 
movements that are something like writing movements. By tracing 
in a groove, one learns to trace in a groove; but actual writing is a 
different activity which must be acquired largely by itself. The 
novice who practices swimming while supported with an inflated 
tube, after all usually fails to learn to swim by this means alone while 
learning a number of things—such as balancing on the support— 
which are irrelevant.”? 

The results of the study also harmonize rather well, in general, 
with certain current theories of transfer of training. In this and in 
certain other studies of young children,’ however, there have ap- 
peared bits of evidence that imply a difference in capacity for trans- 
fer of experience depending on mental maturity; a difference in 

2 Gates, Arthur I. Psychology for Students of Education, p. 273. New York: Macmile 


lan, 1923. 
* To be published later in THz REcorp. 
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magnitude rather than in kind. The amount of transfer depends, 
in many if not in all instances, partly upon the degree of intellec- 
tual control and insight into the learning situation, and upon con- 
scious as well as motor reactions. The intellectual analysis and 
insight of these young children are relatively meagre, although 
they are, for their age, of distinctly superior equipment. It is 
possible that theories of transfer, especially those which emphasize 
the r6le of human capacity to understand and generalize, based, as 
they are, mainly upon experiments with adults of superior intelli- 
gence have given these factors an importance which does not hold 
for very young learners. Methods of training for these immature 
children may need to be even more specific than is now often 
assumed. Since the development of mental tests, we have discov- 
ered that the older anecdotal methods of appraising the reasoning, 
judgment, and insight of infants and young children led to vast over- 
estimations of their sagacity and understanding. Perhaps our meth- 
ods of training are still tinged with an exaggerated notion of chil- 
dren’s intellectual capacities. At least, a problem worthy of inves- 
tigation is the relation between mental maturity and capacity for 
transfer. 
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A STUDY OF INITIAL STAGES IN READING BY 
PRE-SCHOOL CHILDREN 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College 


and ELOISE BOEKER 


Research Assistant, Teachers College 


Although experimental studies of the advanced and intermediate 
phases of the reading process are numerous, scant attention has been 
given to the initial steps in primary reading. Methods of introducing 
the child to the printed word are innumerable; most of them are the 
embodiment of some educational tradition or theoretical conception; 
none has more than a trifling justification in experimental fact. 
For example, during the past year, the opinions of many experienced 
primary teachers or supervisors have been received concerning the 
influence of the length of a word on the ease of learning. Some feel 
assured that short words are relatively easy; others that long ones 
are; others that there is no appreciable difference. Many believe 
that the configuration, more than the length, determines the diffi- 
culty, and among these, most seem to belieye that words with tall 
and short letters combined, rather than words mainly tall or short, 
are easy to learn. Writers of systems of beginning reading show a 
similar disagreement. Picking up at random a half dozen books now 
widely used, we find two which utilize in the work of the first 
month no words containing more than 5 letters, most contain 2, 3, 
or 4; one sets 6 letters as a limit with 3 and 4 letters predominating; 
and three appear to give no attention to the lengths which range 
from 2 to 10 letters. Similar divergence of opinion may be found con- 
cerning the number of words to present in a lesson, the length of a 
lesson, whether and when to introduce phonics or rhymes, how fre- 
quently to review, and so on. For most of these issues, experimental 
data are meagre or entirely lacking. 

In the studies, which we have undertaken, of how children learn 
printed words, and the factors which condition their learning, three 
lines of attack are being followed. The first is the study of the actual 
processes of learning in the case of normal children as near as possible 
the age of entering Grade I, but with no knowledge of words and no 
previous experience in learning them; the second is the study of the 
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ability to read words of various lengths and types by large numbers 
of children at various stages of advancement; the third is an analysis 
of the difficulties encountered by children of fair or better mentality 
who have found learning to read unusually difficult and unproduc- 
tive. From this combined attack, it is hoped that useful suggestions 
for primary reading will result. 

This article relates the methods used and the results obtained 
in a study of the learning of words by a group of children without 
previous experience. The study was designed to afford an oppor- 
tunity for an analysis of the means by which inexperienced chil- 
dren learn words, and of some of the factors involved, such as the 
length of the word, the type of configuration, similarities in the 
initial, middle, or final portions which may influence the difficulty 
in learning. Incidentally, we secured such information as we could 
on the optimum length of a study period, the development of ability 
to learn words through practice, and the permanence with which 
words were retained. 

As subjects, children in the kindergarten class of Public School 6, 
Manhattan, were secured through the kindness of the principal, 
Miss Katherine Blake, and the teacher, Miss H. Kahn.' The chil- 
dren varied in age from 5 years, 5 months to 6 years, I month with a 
mean age of 5 years, 9 months. The mental ages were not specifi- 
cally determined, but on the basis of other evidence? it is esti- 
mated that the mean would be approximately 6 years. The tests 
were conducted during May and June, 1923. 

Considerable preliminary study was required to perfect the 
experimental technique. It was necessary to determine a satisfac- 
tory method of presenting the words in association with the objects 
represented, to determine the optimum number of words for a les- 
son, the rate of presentation, the optimum number of presentations 
per sitting, the type of test, and the number of lessons consistent 
with maximum attention. It was early discovered that sufficiently 
consistent attention could be secured only by work with one child 
at a time. Handled individually these young children, although un- 
accustomed to learning of this type, proved to be excellent experi- 
mental subjects. 

For material, the names of concrete objects, common to the chil- 

1 To whom we are grateful for unusually courteous and intelligent codperation. 


2 Mitchell, David, “Psychological Examination of Pre-School Age Children.” School 
and Swciety, Vol. xv: 561-68 (May 20, 1922). 
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dren’s oral usage, were selected and arranged in groups according to 
the number of letters contained. From these, lists of 6 words, which 
in preliminary tests proved to be optimum, were selected to give a 
variety of types of configurations of each length. Nine lists, one 
each of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10-letter words, and one of mixed 
lengths were used. These lists are given in Table IV, on 
page 475. 

Each word was printed in lower case letters, the longest of which 
were about three eighths of an inch, at the bottom of a heavy white 
card, five by five inches, below a representative drawing, done in 
black and white by an artist, of the object for which the word was 
a symbol. 

The method of exposure and study was a form of the non-serial 
prompting method, always preceded, however, by a presentation of 
the words alone to make certain that none was known. The proce- 
dure was as follows: First, each card with picture and word was 
exposed for 10 seconds, while the word was pointed out and the 
task of learning explained. Following this presentation, in which 
explanations were unnecessary after the first sitting, came the first 
test. The cards were shuffled and exposed one at a time with the 
picture covered, and the child was asked to tell what the word was 
(or “said”). If he could not give the correct answer, or if he named 
the wrong word, the picture was exposed for 3 seconds and the correct 
word given, e. g. “No, this word says rat!” Following the test series 
the cards were again shuffled and each was presented for 10 seconds 
for learning; then they were shuffled again and only the word was 
presented for test. This process was repeated until there had been 
six learning presentations and six tests. It should be noted that the 
order of the words in a list was changed by shuffling before each 
presentation, thus avoiding associations with position in the series 
and other mechanical aids found in serial learning. 

The acquisition of the words was fairly uniformly distributed 
among the six presentations for each sitting. There is no evidence 
here of a law of diminishing returns with successive repetitions of the 
list, nor of loss of efficiency near the end. The returns on the last 
presentation were as great as the average of others excepting the 
first which in all such experiments shows a relatively greater return 
(see Table I). It was judged unwise to carry the presentations be- 
yond six at a sitting, however. Six words fulfilled the experimental 
requirements of being long enough to measure the quickest learners 
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without being so difficult as to discourage the slowest, as may be 
judged from the data in Table I.* These results are the average for 
all lists and learners. 


TABLE I 


RESULTS OF TESTS FOLLOWING EACH PRESENTATION OF A LIST 

















Presentation | I 1 | m | wiv VI 
Average No. of | 

Words Recognized} 1.39 1.82 | 2.17 | 2.60 2.91 3.30 
Gain over Preced-| | | 

ing Presentation | 1.39 0.29 | 0.35 0.43 | 0.31 0.39 





A child was given no more than one list a day, and retention of the 
list was measured in a test one or more days later. Approximately 
one hundred such experiments yielded the data treated in this 
article. 

Since it was anticipated that the children would improve with 
practice, an equal number began with each of the nine lists, the 
three-letter list, the four-letter list, and so on, taking up other lists 
on succeeding sittings in a rotating order so that finally each list 
had been studied by children at all stages of practice. In this way 
both individual differences and the effects of practice were equalized 
for the several lists. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE LENGTH OF THE WORD 


Table II shows the average number of words recognized in each 
list on each test. Tests I, I, ... VI represent the successive tests 
at each sitting; test v1 thus represents the total number learned out 
of a possible 6 words at the end of the study period. To give more 
reliable measures for purposes of comparison the results of tests v 
and VI, averaged, are given in the last column. 

An examination of Table II reveals a gradual but not entirely 
uniform increase in the difficulty of words as they increase in 
length, 

2It will be understood, of course, that these lessons, while proving to be excellent 


for experimental work, are not recommended for regular school practice for which 
the criteria of excellence are quite different. 
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TABLE II 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF WorDS KNOWN ON EAcH TEST FOR THE DIFFERENT LIsTs 

















Mean of 
TEST I II Ill IV V VI V and 

VI 
3-letter List 1.8 2.5 2.4 | 2.9 3-4 3.6 3.50 
4-letter List 1.8 2.1 2.4 2.8 3-3 3.6 3-45 
5-letter List 1.1 1.5 2.2 2.7 2.8 3.5 3.15 
6-letter List 1.4 | 2.0 1.8 2.6 2.7 3.1 2.90 
7-letter List 1.4 1.5 2.5 2.4 2.5 3.0 2.75 
8-letter List 1.4 2.0 2.2 4.2 3.0 3.3 3.15 
g-letter List 1.2 1.8 1.2 2.1 2.7 2.4 2.55 
10-letter List 1.1 1.0 2.1 2.4 | 3.1 3-3 3-20 
Mixed Lengths 1.3 2.0 | 2.7 2.4 2.7 3.9 3.30 

List 

Mean 1.39 1.82 2.17 2.60 2.91 3.30 























Combining adjacent lists, the association of length with diffi- 
gulty is more apparent. See Table III. 


TABLE III 
Worps LEARNED. AVERAGE OF TESTs V AND VI 


Mean of 3-and 4-letter words = 3.47 = P. E. 0.26 
Mean of 5-and 6-letter words = 3.03 + P. E. 0.25 
Mean of 7-and 8-letter words = 2.95 = P. E. 0.26 
Mean of 9-and 10-letter words = 2.88 + P. E. 0.25 


The gap in difficulty between words averaging 3.5 letters and 
those averaging 5.5 letters is the largest; the succeeding gaps be- 
come progressively smaller. While these data are too meagre to 
justify any quantitative refinements, the increase in difficulty cor- 
responding to increases in the lengths of words describes a curve 
close in its approximation to a simple curve of negative accelera- 
tion. In the time allowed, these children learned about 80 per cent 
as many 9- and 10-letter words as 3- and 4-letter words. 

It should be observed, however, that the list of words of different 
lengths (mixed list) was relatively easy to learn. But within the 
mixed list, there is evidence of a correlation between length and 
difficulty, as shown below. 
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Mean Number 


Word Recognizing 
Word on Test VI 

ee A a ar a a ae ee 5 

duck . 7 

dress . 


“I 


postman 
football 
EE ae ae ae ee ee 5 
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uw 


Thus, while a mixed list affords certain associative aids (doubtless 
the perception of the relative lengths) which results in decreasing 
the difficulty in learning the list as a whole, the longer words are still 
relatively more difficult. 

Other things being equal, then, long words are harder to learn 
than short ones. There are, however, differences in difficulty 
among words of the same length when learned in the same list at the 
same time. Factors other than length influence the ease of learning. 
An attempt was made to discover what these factors are by three 
methods: (1) Acomparative study of the characteristics of words of 


the same length but of different difficulty; (2) a study of the confu- 


sions among words in the same list; and (3) a study of remarks 
made by children spontaneously, as well as introspective reports 
which they were able to give concerning the methods of learning 
adopted. 


THE CAUSES OF DIFFERENCES IN DIFFICULTY AMONG WORDS OF 
THE SAME LENGTH 


The relative difficulty of the words within the same list may be 
determined by counting the total number of times each was cor- 
rectly recognized by all of the children in all of the tests. Each child, 
it will be recalled, was given six tests, one after each presentation of 
the words in a list. If the child learned the word on the first presen- 
tation, and recognized it on each of the six tests during the sitting, 
his score would be 6. If he learned it on the second sitting, and 
recognized it on each of the five remaining tests, the score would be 
5, and so on. The assumption is that the more quickly the word is 
learned and the more frequently it is recognized during the learning 
period tests, the easier it is to learn. These results are given in 
Table IV. While all of the lists are placed on a comparable basis, 
in which 60 represents the highest possible score, the comparison of 
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word values is wholly valid only within the same list, since only 
therein do we deal with identical learners and practice effects, and 
since the difficulty of a particular word may be determined, in un- 
known measure, by its similarity to or contrast with other words in 
the same series. 


TABLE IV 


SHOWING THE WoRDS ARRANGED IN Lists ACCORDING TO EASE OF LEARNING AS 
DETERMINED BY THE NUMBER OF CORRECT RECOGNITIONS. THE HIGHEST 
POssIBLE SCORE Is 60 (1. E., 10 CHILDREN EaAcnu SCORING 6) 























3-letter list 4-letter list 5-letter list | 6-letter list 
| 

pig 40 | foot 30 | cigar 27 basket 30 
box 36 | kite 29 | horse 27 | pencil 25 
man 35 | drum 27 | table 27 | window 24 
pen 21 | bird 26 | purse 22 | monkey 24 
rat 18 | leaf 22 | bread 20 | rabbit 19 
hen 12 | boat 17 | knife 17 | hammer 14 

7-letter list 8-letter list g-letter list | 10-letter list 
soldier 32 | children 34 | fireplace 26 | automobile 30 
chicken 28 | elephant 32 | policeman 25 | lighthouse 30 
trolley 21 | overcoat 28 | schoolboy 21 | phonograph 22 
hatchet 21 | umbrella 22 | butterfly 19 | restaurant 22 
diamond 17 | building 22 | cigarette 13 | typewriter 19 
pitcher 10 | scissors 18 | telephone 10 | playground 14 





Readers may exercise their own ingenuity in explaining the rela- 
tive difficulties of words within the lists. No single explanation is 
apparent. Interest in the thing represented by the word may seem 
to be of influence occasionally, but not invariably. Soldier may be 
more interesting, hence more quickly learned than pitcher, and 
children more interewting than scissors, but it is improbable that pig 
is so emphatically more interesting than hen as the difference in 
difficulty would suggest, and it is doubtful whether foot is more 
interesting than boat, cigar more interesting than knife, basket 
more interesting than hammer, and fireplace more interesting than 
telephone. }On the whole, we judge that interest in the thing or event 
represented has little if any influence on the ease of learning. | 
Theoretically, the confusion of a word with another which is 
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similar would increase the difficulty of correct recognition. For ex- 
ample, pen might easily be confused with hen; both stand in the 
lower half of the list. If this confusion were pronouncedly effective, 
however, it would be very difficult to explain why hen was so much 
harder to learn than pen. In the next list, doubt is thrown on the 
probability of the influence of confusion of whole words by the fact 
that foot is the easiest of the 4-letter words, whereas boat, which is 
similar in appearance, is the most difficult. It is not clear, there- 
fore, that similarities in words which are readily noticed by adults 
are perceived in the same way by inexperienced children. On this 
point, however, more evidence will be presented further on in this 
article on pages 480-481. 

« It is believed by many teachers that words composed wholly or 
mainly of letters of the same height are especially difficult to learn. 
These words are relatively infrequent both in lists of commonly 
used words and in the lists here used. For example, an examination 
of 1,600 words taken at random from Thorndike’s Word Book, 
which includes the 10,000 most commonly used words showed 70 
or 4% per cent of words containing letters which neither extended 
above nor below the line. Of those in the lists here used, the word 
cow is the easiest in its list (the mixed list), man is in the third posi- 
tion, while scissors is hardest in its list; the average result is thus a 
median difficulty. On the basis of general differences in the heights 
of letters, it is difficult to see why foot is much easier than leaf or 
boat, why cigar or horse is much easier than bread or knife; why 
soldier is easier than pitcher; why fireplace is easier than telephone. 
In fact, any type of analysis, such as comparison of words having 
letters running above the lines at the beginning, middle, or end of 
the word, or combinations of these with each other or with words 
having letters running below the line, or both above and below, etc., 
will show no type of word shape which is consistently easy or hard 
to learn. 

In sum, aside from the length of the word, which demonstrably 
influences the difficulty of learning, none of the commonly alleged 
factors has an appreciable effect. Other factors there must be, since 
words of the same length vary in difficulty, but possibly they are 
influences which do not appear to the sophisticated eye. Two other 
resources for analysis remain—the study of the confusions of one 
word with others, and the children’s own reports of their methods 
and difficulties. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF CONFUSIONS AMONG WORDS 


During the course of each learning period, each word in a list was 
presented for test six times. On each test the child might recognize 
the word correctly, admit his inability, name some other in the list, 
or make a guess, introducing a word foreign to the list. All of these 
responses have been recorded and tabulated; the pertinent ones are 
given in Table V. The introduction of words not in the list was 
surprisingly rare—but 1.2 per hundred responses. . These are not 
given in the table. The children early learned what facts the lists 
contained. 

Table V gives, in the first column, the word presented, and in the 
row opposite each of these words the number of times the word indi- 
cated at the head of the column in which that particular number 
appears was given instead of the correct response. In other words, in 
Column I is given the word which was miscalled other words the 
number of times indicated. 

Study of these data will make apparent the fact that the similar- 
ities among words which occasion misrecognitions by trained 
readers do not operate in the same manner among children in their 
first reading lessons. Experiments on proof-reading, or errors in 
recognition during short exposures in the tachistoscope and in the 
oral reading of children in the grades show confusions of whole words 
which are alike in initial, middle, or final letters, or in configuration, 
generally. Hen and pen, for example, are words easily confused by 
experienced readers, or by learners in the first or second grade, but 
in Table V, it appears that hen is confused equally often with man 
and box, while pen is confused with pig and rat as often as with hen, 
Again, boat and foot offer points of similarity, but boat is called 
drum, bird, or kite more frequently, and foot is called bird more fre- 
quently than boat. 
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TABLE V 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF MISRECOGNITIONS OF EAcH WorD IN EACH LIST AND 
THE TOTAL NUMBER OF MISRECOGNITIONS IN EACH LIST 
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man rat pig hen pen 
man 4 6 3 o 5 12 
box 5 7 4 I a 7 
rat 6 9 4 10 10 14 
pig 5 5 - 3 2 7 
hen II II 6 4 II 20 
pen 7 6 8 8 8 14 
Total 34 35 31 23 22 32 
bird boat drum foot leaf kite 
bird 3 7 2 4 6 10 
boat 7 9 4 3 6 8 
drum 4 3 7 I 8 8 
foot 7 6 4 2 5 6 
leaf II 4 9 2 ° 8 
kite 5 6 2 6 2 7 
Total 34 22 31 aI 12 25 
bread cigar horse knife purse table 
bread 5 6 5 5 6 13 
cigar 2 12 6 2 5 6 
horse 3 5 3 5 4 13 
knife 6 7 II 6 2 9 
purse 5 6 9 6 5 9 
table 2 4 6 4 4 13 
Total 18 27 44 24 22 22 
basket hammer monkey pencil rabbit window 
basket 5 9 3 5 6 7 
hammer II 10 9 7 6 12 
monkey 12 2 5 8 3 II 
pencil 10 4 8 4 7 i) 
rabbit 6 6 6 9 8 14 
window 7 7 10 3 5 Ir 
Total 46 24 43 29 29 30 
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chicken | diamond hatchet pitcher soldier Ez trolley r: 
daillnetin \- —| _ ae oe . 
chicken | 6 3 3 3 6 14 
diamond | 8 6 6 7 5 15 
hatchet 10 | 2 4 7 7 15 
pitcher 8 4 10 10 6 | 12 
soldier 7 3 3 5 3 10 
trolley | 8 3 7 6 6 | 13 
Total 41 | 18 | 29 24 33 27 | 
| | | 
——$<$<$$—$ — — ——__—_— = = a . a — 
building children elephant overcoat scissors umbrella 
| . Meo ae 
building 4 12 5 2 4 6 
children 2 9 4 4 I 3 
elephant o 5 | 3 3 3 10 
overcoat 2 7 4 3 | 5 6 
scissors 5 6 10 7 5 6 
umbrella 6 8 5 2 3 9 
—_s_ | —— a | —_——_—___—_—— | —_— ——__ 
Total | 15 30 | 40 21 | 15 18 
| | 
butterfly | cigarette | fireplace policeman | schoolboy | telephone 
Ee on | — EE a 
| | 
butterfly 3 8 | 9 6 3 12 
cigarette II 6 | 10 4 4 12 
fireplace 6 6 5 7 2 9 
policeman 3 5 4 | 7 ° 16 
schoolboy 7 3 | 5 5 1s 
telephone 7 5 9 | 7 3 } 19 
Total 34 22 32 35 | 27 14 
automobile} lighthouse | phonograph [ptayerou ground} restaurant = typewriter | | 
automobile 3 5 6 6 4 | s 
lighthouse 6 3 5 8 4 6 
phonograph 9 9 7 3 5 10 
playground 13 8 7 8 4 11 
restaurant 10 7 6 4 5 10 
typewriter 6 8 5 5 7 | II 
Total 44 35 26 27 | 32 | 22 
cow dress duck football dandelion | postman 
cow 4 6 8 3 3 8 
dress 5 5 I 3 2 6 
duck 12 7 7 I 4 8 
football 6 7 3 5 6 13 
dandelion 6 7 4 2 12 Ir 
postman 5 7 2 6 9 8 
Total 34 32 20 24 a1 27 
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Whether similarities in the initial part of the word are more or less 
potent than resemblances in the middle or end of a word in causing 
errors may be tested in a few instances. 


EFFECT OF SIMILARITIES IN INITIAL LETTERS 


bird is called boat 3 times 
boat is called bird 7 times 
Average 5 times 


bird is called some other word* 5 times, on the average 
boat is called some other word 5.5 times, on the average 
Average 5.25 


dress is called duck 5 times ° 
duck is called dress 7 times 
Average 6 times 


dress is called other words 2.7 
duck is called other words 6.0 
Average 4.4 


times 
times 


playground is called phonograph 
phonograph is called playground 
Average 7 times 


sI™N 


playground is called other words 8.2 
phonograph is called other words 6.5 
Average 7.3 


Average misrecognition of words with initial similarities 6.0 
Average misrecognition of non-similar words 5.7 


EFFECT OF SIMILARITIES IN THE MIDDLE OF WorDs 


man is called rat 6 times 

rat is called man 6 times 
Average 6 times 

man is called other words 3.0 


rat is called other words 8.3 
Average 5.7 


hatchet is called pitcher 4 times 

pitcher is called hatchet 10 times 
Average 7 times 

hatchet is called other words 6.5 

pitcher is called other words 7.0 
Average 6.8 


*i. e., bird is called drum 7 times, foot 2 times, leaf 4 times, kite 6 times. On the 
average then it is called some word other than boat, 5 times. (See data in Table V.) 
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building is called children 4 times 
children is called building 2 times 
Average 3 times 


building is called other words 5.7 
children is called other words 4.5 
Average 5.1 


Average misrecognition of words with middle similarities 5.3 
Average misrecognition of non-similar words 5.9 


EFFECT OF SIMILARITIES AT THE END OF WoRDs 


hen is called pen 11 times 
pen is called hen 8 times 
Average 9.5 times 


hen is called other words 8.0 
pen is called other words 7.2 
Average 7.6 


boat is called foot 4 times 
foot is called boat 6 times 
Average 5 times 


boat is called other words 6.2 
foot is called other words 4.5 
Average 5.35 


horse is called purse 5 times 
purse is called horse 9 times 
Average 7 times 


horse is called other words 4.0 
purse is called other words 5.5 
Average 4.75 


Average misrecognition of words with end similarities 7.2 
Average misrecognition of non-similar words 5.9 


SUMMARY 


Average: misrecognition of words with final similarities 7.2 
Average misrecognition of non-similar words 5.9 
Difference 1.3 


Average misrecognition of words with initial similarities 6.0 
Average misrecognition of non-similar words 5.7 
Difference 0.3 


Average misrecognition of words with middle similarities 5.3 
Average misrecognition of non-similar words 5.9 
Difference 0.6 
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All of these differences are small. There appears a tendency for 
words having a similar ending to be mistaken for each other; simi- 


larities in the middle or beginning have no calculable effect. It is - 


interesting that words with several points of similarity such as 
pla yg round and ph onog raph are no'more frequently confused with 
each other than with other words, such as automobile. 

The suggestion contained in these results is that inexperienced 
children do not see these words in the manner of experienced read- 
ers. Similarities and differences, instantly apparent to us, are prob- 
ably not observed at all. How they do see them, what they see, we 
attempted to learn by encouraging them to observe and report. 


CHILDREN’S ACCOUNTS OF METHODS USED IN LEARNING 


The children’s own accounts of what they observed in words that 
made it possible for them to recognize them later could be secured 
only occasionally, but they were usually illuminating. They indi- 
cate that the beginner in reading proceeds in much the same manner 
as does the adult in learning Chinese characters, or other complex 
and meaningless visual material, namely, by actively studying the 
details until some feature, usually minute, is found by means of 
which the whole may again be identified. For example, six children 
reported that they know pig by means of the dot over the 7. Four 
children learned to recognize box by means of the “funny cross” at the 
end; three said they would know window because the beginning was 
like the end; two remarked that the word monkey had a tail at the 
end much like the tail of the monkey in the picture above it, and so 
on for many individual associations. The main difference between 
the perceptual learning of children and that of adults is in degree of 
skill rather than in kind of technique used. These inexperienced 
children developed skill in this type of learning through practice 


- with remarkable rapidity, however, as will be shown later. 


The children’s accounts, while probably often correct, doubtless 
are seldom complete. Just as no adult, unless he has learned it 
from a book, knows more than a few of the most obvious of the many 
clues by which he perceives the relative distance or size of objects, 
so the child at best is aware of but one or a few of the many “bonds” 
formed in learning words. The associations are probably many, 
and perhaps they will be as difficult to discover and disentangle as 
the subtle clues which operate in perceiving distance or learning non- 
sense syllables by adults. It is quite important to discover them, 
however, for several reasons. 
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First, evidence is being accumulated which indicates that the 
most difficult task in learning to read is that of learning to see words 
appropriately. These children do not see words even remotely as do 
well-trained adults. Recall how Japanese spoken words first sound 
to you, how a page of Chinese or Greek characters, or an extreme 
Futurist painting first looked in comparison with the way they 
sound or look to the initiated, in order to secure an approximation 
of the vagueness and complexity which a series of unfamiliar black 
and white hieroglyphics presents to six-year-old children. They see 
words at first as a vague confusion in which the general size and 
shape are roughly observed, but, perhaps, usually they are recog- 
nized mainly by some minute, often trivial detail. After several years 
of experience, the successful learner sees them more clearly not only 
as a general configuration but as a whole of definite and significant 
parts; he sees the whole, certain characteristic parts, such as éel-e- 
phone, or tel-e-ph-one, and also with more or less precision the letters 
as such, all in a single pulse of perception. Between the perceptual 
reaction of the beginner and that of the efficient reader lies a long 
course of learning in which we should be able to offer help and 
guidance. 

That guidance is needed is clearly disclosed by the frequency 
with which inappropriate habits of perceiving words are developed 
by children who, without instruction, are left to learn as best they 
may. That our methods of guidance are sometimes ill-advised is 
disclosed by the difficulties in word perception which result from 
certain types of formal drills. Not until we know how children see 
words at the beginning and know how these perceptual reactions 
change, or may be changed, will it be possible thoroughly to ap- 
praise various methods of teaching. The main requirement is that 
methods adopted should contribute to, and not inhibit, the develop- 
ment of habits of appropriate word perception. \We should test by 
this criterion, the merits of beginning with words, long, short, or 
mixed; beginning with phrases, sentences, jingles; introducing early 
many words to be studied slightly, or few words to be studied more 
intensively; introducing together words very similar or radically 
unlike; directing attention to the word as a whole, to parts such as 
phonograms or parts similar in visual appearance whether like or 
unlike phonically, or to letters; and other types of word study. 
Each of these devices will have its specific effect in molding the 
type of word perception. General principles of psychology will nor 
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guide us far at present in evaluating them; the merits of each must 
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be decided by research, directed specifically to these ends. 


The skill of these children in learning words increases very 
rapidly with practice, as is shown in Table VI. 


(SITTINGS). 


TABLE VI 


MEAN NuMBER OF WorDs RECALLED AT DIFFERENT PRACTICE PERIODS 
RESULTs ARE GIVEN FOR EACH OF THE SIx TESTS 
AT Eacu SITTING 


THE INFLUENCE OF PRACTICE 














Sitting I 
n* = 27 
Sitting 2 
n = 24 
Sitting 3 
n = 23 
Sitting 4 
n= II 
Sitting 5 
aes 














III 


1.5 


2.0 


2.4 


2.5 


3.0 





Tests DurING LEARNING PERIOD 


IV | V | VI 


2.7 


2.6 


2.6 


3-0 








The amount learned during the fifth period is nearly double (to 
be exact 174 per cent of) the amount learned the first day. Actually 
the improvement is somewhat greater than this, since two out of 
eleven on sitting 4, and two out of five on sitting 5 had learned all 
six words on or before the end of the sitting. Making some allow-' 
ance for these limitations on the display of ability, we may conclude 
that the curve of learning has not shown, after five periods, an‘ 
approximation to a limit of improvement, nor even, perhaps, a ten- \, 


dency to a decline in acceleration. 


* mn equals number of children tested. 
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The exceptionally apt children developed in ability with surpris- 
ing rapidity, as the following record of one little girl, the best in the 
group, shows. 


TABLE VII 


SHOWING THE NUMBER OF WorDS CORRECTLY RECOGNIZED BY ONE CHILD ON 
EACH OF THE SIX TESTS, AND THE SUM FOR ALL Tests GIVEN DURING THE 
LEARNING PERIOD 














Tests 1 | uw | m | ow v. | VI — =e 
——___—_—_ — ——_—________ | ——_— — — — ee 
Sitting 1 | | 

g-letter words I .-e-) & 4 3 3 17 
Sitting 2 | 

3-letter words 2 4 | 2 5 8 6 24 
Sitting 3 

5-letter words 3 4 | 4 & 5 6 27 
Sitting 4 | 

7-letter words I 2 | 4 4 6 6 23 
Sitting 5 

mixed lengths 3 a aa 5 6 6 27 
Sitting 6 | 

6-letter words 2 ae oe oe 6 6 26 
Sitting 7 | 

10-letter words 2 2 | 4 | 4 5 6 23 
Sitting 8 | 

4-letter words 2 eS Lg 4. s e-4 4 29 
Sitting 9 

8-letter words 3 a a , @ | € 6 28 





The irregularities in the improvement by practice are due to the 
varying lengths of the words in the lists; the longer words are for her 
as for others more difficult. Had all of the lists been equal in diffi- 
culty, progress would have been both steady and pronounced. From 
learning but 3 words in the first list on the final test, she has de- 
veloped to an ability to learn 6 words during the first half of sittings 
8 and 9. This was an exceptional case; at the other extreme children 
were able to recognize but 2 words at the end of the fourth or fifth 
day, but progress was, on the whole, quite marked. 


THE PERMANENCE OF RETENTION 


To ascertain the length of time that words learned in a sitting 
will be retained sufficiently for recognition is of practical impor- 
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tance. In the initial lessons of a widely used reading system, from 
two to five new words are presented daily, and during the first 25 
days particular words are repeated from a minimum of 2 to a 
maximum of 295 times. Below are listed a few examples. 


Times Repeated 


Word During First 
25 Days 
ta is ie a a. te I dl cm 2 
PN Oe ae: a 30 
le a ad ua. baw ee Ms eek 4 ao} - 49 
Oy A ae a ea ae 70 
ea tee BONS 6 cele Sle @ <6. « @. 4 Ue 152 
ES ee eae ie ee ee 295 


Which of these frequencies is most nearly optimum must be deter- 
mined by a study of the degree of permanence with which words are 
retained. Statements of amount retained are, of course, intelligible 
only when given in terms of the number of items in the lesson, the 
number of repetitions of each item, and the intervals between repe- 
titions. 

Our data on these points are too meagre to afford more than a 
suggestion. The lessons comprised six words, each of which was 
presented six times. Retention was tested 24 hours later in 54 cases, 
48 hours later in 10 cases, 72 hours later in 2 cases, and 96 hours later 
in 6 cases. No new lessons were studied during the intervals. Re- 
tention expressed in terms of the mean percentage of words recog- 
nized of those known on the final test during the learning period is 
shown in Table VIII. 

The rapidity of forgetting is determined, doubtless, mainly by the 
degree of overlearning; it may vary with individuals, the kind of 
material, and the way in which it is learned. Perhaps the age of the 
learners is another conditioning factor. The curve suggested by the 
data below varies considerably from those obtained in the few 
comparable experiments upon adults. The loss through disuse is 
much less rapid. For some time we have known that there is not 
(contrary to earlier expectations based on studies by Ebbinghaus 
and others) a single or typical curve of loss through disuse. For the 
optimum arrangement of lessons, the number of words, the number 
of repetitions per sitting, the intervals between sittings, etc., psy- 
chology has at present almost nothing to offer. Both the facts and 
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TABLE VIII 


SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE OF Worps LEARNED WHICH WERE KNOWN AFTER 
THE INTERVALS INDICATED 








After | 24 hours 48 hours 72 hours 96 hours 
Per cent known 69 66 50 50 
Number of cases | 54 10 2 6 








principles await discovery, and the results here offered suggest that 
they may and should be determined with individuals and materials 
of the type for which guidance is needed. It would be unsafe to apply 
principles adduced from studies of adult subjects and unrelated 
materials. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. The length of a word definitely conditions the difficulty of 
learning by inexperienced children. Other things being equal, the 
longer words are harder to learn. In the time required to learn 2.88 
words of 9 and 10 letters, 3.47 words of 3 and 4 letters may be 
learned. 

2. Other factors condition the difficulty of learning words as 
manifested by the fact that among words of the same length learned 
in the same list, differences in difficulty appear. In attempting to 
ascertain the nature and influence of other factors, three types of 
study were utilized: (1) An analysis of the characteristics of easy 
and hard words within the same lists; (2) an analysis of the confu- 
sions of one word with others; and (3) a study of the children’s 
accounts of how they learned and what features offered difficulty. 
From these studies the following facts were suggested: 

a.~-The names of objects that adults would judge to be of greatest 
interest to children do not appear to be consistently easier to learn. 

b. Words of irregular profile do not seem to be consistently easier 
to learn than those whose letters are of uniform height. 

c. Types of similarities in words which confuse the experienced 
reader, as in proof-reading, do not seem to consistently disturb the 
beginner, although there was a suggestion of confusion where the 
endings of words were identical. 

d. Children appear to learn words frequently by iontera some 
minute detail, such as the dot over an i, or the tail of a y. 
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3. The results suggest the need of further study of children’s 
perceptual analysis of words, which, we believe, is the main problem 
(rather than difficulties in phonic analysis or in visual-auditory asso- 
ciation) in beginning reading. Whether we should begin exclusively 
with short words, which are easier, depends mainly not upon the 
immediate ease of learning, but rather upon the influence of the 
length of the word upon types of perception. The main problem is: 
what kinds of words, and what forms of word treatment will insure 
the most expeditious and certain development of effective habits of 
word perception? 

4. Children improve very rapidly in ability to learn words with 
practice. They learned, on the average, 175 per cent as many words 
during the fifth day as on the first. 

5. Children remember the words learned over periods of from 24 
to 96 hours rather better than certain other studies would lead us 
to expect. After 24 hours, they can recognize 69 per cent, and after 
96 hours, 50 per cent of the words learned. 
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STUDIES IN EVERYDAY BACTERIOLOGY 


By JEAN BROADHURST 


Associate Professor of Biology, Teachers College 
FLORENCE ORAM, VIRGINIA CARLSSON, ZITELLA WERTZ 
Students in Teachers College 


and ELSIE DUNCAN 


Assistant in Chemistry, Teachers College 


The present teaching of home economics no longer confines itself 
to cooking and sewing, but also includes sanitation, certain aspects 
of public health, household administration, and the selection of 
appropriate food for those with disorders of digestion as well as 
those who are normal. The applications of bacteriology to these 
newer phases of the home economics curriculum are becoming more 
and more frequent. Three recent studies along this line are given 
herewith which it is hoped will prove of service not only to teachers 
but also to the general public. 


WHEN Is A Dish WASHED CLEAN? 
BY MISS ORAM AND DR. BROADHURST 


“Life is but an endless washing of dishes” has been quoted times 
without number by housekeepers the wide world over. There is 
probably no one home process with regard to which so many women 
consider themselves experts, and strange to say, no one process which 
is so uniformly poorly executed. Nothing would shock a housekeeper 
more than to have you question the efficiency of her dishwashing 
methods; have you the courage to ask your next door neighbor, “Are 
your dishes really clean?” 

Practice makes perfect is such a truism that we fail to realize the 
real meaning of the expression. What do we mean by practice? 
Merely thoughtless repetition? Or continued repetition of a faulty 
procedure? Ifa child plays the C scale incorrectly, does he attain per- 
fection by repetition of that mistake? Does repeating it a hundred, 
even a thousand times bring him any nearer perfection? 

Is perfection in marksmanship gained by seeing how quickly one 
can empty the barrels of a rifle or revolver? Neither is speed the 
main consideration in getting the dishes out of the sink and into the 
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china closet. Yet, what housekeeper doesn’t complain of the helper 
who “dawdles over the dishes” and does not assign the task to the 
member of the household who “whisks them through in a minute”? 

In golf or tennis we hear a great deal about a player’s style and 
form and finish. Even victory is “stale, flat, and unprofitable” to a 
champion if his opponent is described as outclassing him in form. 
That the “how” enters just as essentially into the game of dishwash- 
ing is quite evident if one stops to consider why we wash dishes. 

Is it solely to remove the visible evidences of use—the uneaten 
fragments of food? Or do we really have in mind, as well, the 
removal of bacteria left by contact with the mouth? 

Cleanliness from a bacterial standpoint does not enter into con- 
sideration as often as it should. Judging from the great variation in 
dishwashing methods, most people do not give that any definite 
thought at all. Yet we all know that to be the real reason for the 
monotonous process; else, why the instinctive aversion to using the 
spoons, glasses, etc., which other people have used? 

The one rule that most of the varying dishwashing processes have 
in common is that silver and glassware should be washed first. 
This rule is doubtless traceable to the period generations ago when 
these were not only expensive and rare, but also relatively much 
more delicate or easily injured than the other table articles. In the 
period when a man thought it worth while to state specifically in his 
will that he leaves to his wife “one large and two small iron pots with 
legs,” housewives were very “choice” of such articles of luxury as 
silver spoons and glass goblets; and the proud possessors washed all 
such articles first and put them away promptly to avoid breaking or 
scratching the precious things. 

To-day we still retain the old housewifely habit, but have for- 
gotten the reason; and when pressed for one, most people say that 
glassware and silver aren’t so dirty as the other dishes or imple- 
ments. Are cups or glasses cleaner than saucers? Perhaps the real 
reason for washing glassware and silver first nowadays is that if 
they are not clean they show it more than the other dishes do, which, 
after all, is a sad reflection on the condition of the dishes as a whole. 

This means, of course, that glasses, spoons, and forks, the articles 
that come most often and most directly into contact with mouth 
organisms, are washed first, thus distributing the bacteria through- 
out the dishwater. (Fifty-four specimens of dishwater from ten 
different restaurants showed an average of 4,000,000 bacteria per 
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cubic centimeter—about 300,000 bacteria to a drop.) These arti- 
cles, too, are commonly washed less thoroughly than the other 
dishes; it is not unusual to see a housekeeper give glasses but a 
quick dip, or stick but the ends of the spoons or forks into the wash- 
water. Very often glasses and silver are wiped without being rinsed, 
because “if the soap is left on them they take a better polish.” Then, 
why not a soapy rinsing water rather than no rinsing at all? 
Recently a study of the prevalence of influenza and other respira- 
tory diseases in several of the army camps showed a direct relation- 
ship between the method of dishwashing and the percentage of such 
diseases, which is described as follows by Lynch and Cumming: 
“Troops are divided into two groups according to their respective 
method of messing: the one group eating from tableware or mess kit 
equipment, which is washed in boiling water; and the other group 
eating from mess kits which are washed by the old line method. The 
old line method consists in each soldier washing his own mess equip- 
ment in water used by other members of the organization. This 
dishwater common to approximately 200 men was inadequate in 
amount, never at the boiling point, but usually having a tempera- 
ture between 40 and 50 degrees centigrade. When the common dish- 
water used by troops is not kept at or near the boiling point, its 
bacterial content rapidly increases with the washing of each suc- 
cessive mess equipment. In addition to the organisms transferred 
from the mouth through the mess equipment to the wash-water, 
this number is added to from contaminated hands, for almost 
invariably the hands are used as mops when the water is tepid.” 
This army investigation included over 66,000 troops. Among the 
33,000 men who ate from tableware, the influenza rate was 51 per 
1,000, while among the 33,000 men who ate from mess kits, the rate 
was 252 per 1,000. Eighty per cent of the influenza cases occurred 
among the troops using insanitary methods of dishwashing. This 
same relation was found in a study of 18,000 employees in several 
large restaurants and department stores where different methods of 
dishwashing were used. There were 85 per cent more cases of in- 
fluenza among the employees who ate from hand-washed dishes 
where boiling water was not used than among the employees who 
used dishes washed by machine with boiling water. A later report of 
370 institutions with a total population of over 252,000 showed that 


75 per cent of the influenza cases were from the group using hand- 
washed dishes. 
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But such careless or dangerous methods are not found in homes 
like ours, our readers will protest. People serving in hotels and res- 
taurants may grow careless, soda water stands have such limited 
quarters that the rush of business may force people into procedures 
warranting the flippant expression, “Let’s go over to the soda foun- 
tain and mix germs,” but in homes like ours dishes are carefully and 
satisfactorily washed. Are they? 

Do a little quiet investigating and then answer the following ques- 
tions: In how many homes is but a single wash-water used for the 
whole dishwashing process? Is enough soap always used to keep a 
copious lather on the washing water? Are the dishpans greasy to 
the touch, or even worse; is there a dark, greasy band around the 
inside of the dishpan? Are the dishes rinsed? Are the mops, dish- 
cloths, dishtowels always washed, aired or sunned, and thoroughly 
dried after each period of use? Is proper rinsing substituted for 
wiping? If towels are used, are enough fresh ones available for each 
dishwashing, or are towels discarded only when they are water- 
soaked and visibly dirty? What determines the temperature of the 
washing water—the desire to loosen and remove bacterial films or 
deposits completely, or the wish to avoid reddening the hands? 
Is boiling water used for the final rinsing? Is the dishwashing 
as much the concern of the housewife as the mixing of the salads 
or the style of the desserts, or is it left to careless and disinterested 
people? 

Many fastidious housewives are wholly unaware of the real condi- 
tions in their kitchens, and never see the grease-rimmed dishpans or 
the wet dishcloths left in tight wads in the corners of the sink or 
closet. But we must not make the mistake of attributing to servants 
all the poor standards regarding dishwashing. One housewife made 
a complete betrayal of her low standards of dishwashing when she 
suggested to a friend the following interesting remedy for the 

“sticking” of the iron when ironing starched clothes: “Just rub the 
bottom of your iron with the dishcloth, and the grease (!) will keep 
the starch from sticking.” 

In spite of the rapid spread of the use of electrical appliances, the 
day of electric dishwashers for the small household has not yet ar- 
rived. Hand washing is certain to continue in most of our homes for 
many years to come, and therefore it is essential that we determine 
what are good methods of hand dishwashing. How hot must water 
be to insure the killing of undesirable organisms? Is rinsing an essen- 
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tial part of the washing process? Is a thermometer a necessary part 
of the home equipment? 

To answer these questions we must first of all find a reliable 
method of demonstrating. whether or not mouth bacteria survive 
upon dishes washed or treated in various ways. Since practically all 
samples of saliva contain streptococcus bacteria, we may smear 
saliva upon test dishes, wash them, and then examine them to see 
whether streptococci are still present, having survived the washing 
process. 

In detail, this consists of the following steps: (1) Collecting some 
saliva in a clean sterile test tube; (2) smearing saliva upon the edges 
of the dishes to be washed; (3) allowing the saliva smears to dry on 
the dishes; (4) washing the dishes; (5) rubbing clean sterile swabs 
over the edges upon which saliva was smeared one to four hours 
afterward; (6) transferring these swabs to tubes of meat broth, thus 
encouraging the multiplication of surviving organisms and making 
their detection more certain; and (7) determining the presence or 
absence of the original saliva organisms by making a microscopic 
examination of the broth for the characteristic streptococcus bac- 
teria.! 

About five hundred cups and glasses were smeared with saliva 
and tested in the manner described above after having been washed 
in various ways: with and without soap; with cold, warm, and hot 
water; with and without rinsing; and with rinsing water ranging 
from 65 degrees centigrade up to the boiling point or 100 degrees 
centigrade. All the dishes were drained dry, as it had been demon- 
strated earlier that wiping dishes with towels gave very irregular 
results,—clean towels aiding in bacterial removal, and soiled towels 
merely redistributing them. 

Two main conclusions reached in this work may be given at once 
to clear the way for a more detailed consideration of dishwashing 
methods: (1) Hand washing without rinsing does not remove and 

1 To support the value of conclusions based onrecovering streptococci from the washed 
dishes, test smears were made on a large number of dishes which had not had direct 
or recent contact with the mouth. Fifty dishes, mixing bowls, etc., used in the cooking 
laboratories, not used for eating and not washed with eating dishes, and thirty dishes 
from open shelves but which had not been used for some days, were examined for strep- 
tococci by rubbing a sterile swab over the edges, incubating the swab in broth, and ex- 
amining the broth microscopically. These dishes from the cooking laboratory failed to 
yield any streptococci; only one showed any coccus-like organisms. The fifty dishes 


from the open shelves failed to show any streptococci, though coccus organisms were 
found in fifteen cases. (Part of an investigation by Florence Yocum.) 
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destroy throat streptococcus bacteria. (2) Rinsing is effective only 
when done with boiling water. 

Soaps were used in the washing tests, for a soapy lather seems 
necessary to insure the removal of bacterial masses and grease, and 
to leave the pans, dishcloths, etc., free from grease. On the whole, 
the yellow soaps and powders seemed more helpful than the white 
ones; but the difference was not great, throat streptococci being re- 
covered in practically 100 per cent of the dishes tested from dishes 
which were washed without any rinsing in soapy water even with a 
free, copious lather present. The only exception to this was when 
washing soda was used, two teaspoonfuls of washing soda to each 
quart of hot water at 55 degrees centigrade. No streptococci were 
recovered from dishes thus treated with washing soda. 

Chemicals, such as hypochlorites, were not used in these tests. 
Although Berry and others? have shown the value of “chloride of 
lime” for soda water glasses, etc., chemical disinfection would not be 
adopted by the ordinary housewife. Besides, effective chemicals 
are either quite expensive, or else not available in easily ascertain- 
able strengths in the small quantities suitable for home use. 

One reason why washing without rinsing is not effective is that 
we cannot bear our hands in water hot enough to kill bacteria. The 
limit we can stand is considerably below that found necessary to 
kill streptococci and other body organisms. Tests were made on 
thirty different women, to determine the hottest temperature they 
would consider using for washing dishes. The highest record was 
57 degrees centigrade, the lowest, 47 degrees; the average for the 
thirty was 49 degrees. Even the highest temperature found, 57 
degrees centigrade, is below the pasteurizing temperature (62.5 
degrees centigrade) used for milk which has to be sustained for at 
least twenty minutes to be certain that we kill streptococci and sim- 
ilar body organisms. It will be readily seen, therefore, that the 
short interval for which each dish is subjected to the lower tempera- 
tures used in ordinary dishwashing cannot be relied upon to kill 
streptococci or other mouth and throat organisms. 

The absolute failure of even soapy dishwater to kill throat strep- 
tococci was further shown by putting samples of the various dish- 
waters into broth tubes, and later examining these tubes microscop- 
ically for streptococci. These results indicated that while hot soapy 
water may loosen the masses of bacteria, the water itself may become 

2 American Journal of Public Health, Vol. x11: 669-73 (1922). 
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surcharged with such bacteria, and, therefore, a carrier and distribu- 
tor of undesirable organisms. This means, therefore, that the washing 
water should be frequently renewed, even while it is still relatively 
clean, as the eye judges it. The more frequent the renewals of fresh, 
soapy washing water, the less will be demanded of the rinsing water 
in the way of removing bacteria. 

Having shown that washing-by-hand methods are not sufficient 
to insure that dishes are bacterially clean, we next turned our 
attention to rinsing. All the dishes used in these rinsing tests were 
first washed in water which was comfortable for the workers per- 
forming these tests, 55 degrees centigrade, and which had a copious 
soapy lather. 

When the rinsing water was 80 degrees centigrade, or lower, 
throat streptococci were still recovered from practically 100 per cent 
of the dishes. For nearly 80 of the cups and glasses the rinsing water 
ranged from 83 degrees to 93 degrees centigrade; even in these cases 
throat streptococci were recovered 33 times, or from 42 per cent of 
the dishes. 

But when boiling water was used to rinse the dishes, it was prac- 
tically impossible to recover the throat streptococci; they were found 
on but 8 of over 230 dishes, or on about 3 per cent of the dishes rinsed 
with boiling water. Rinsing water which was a little below boiling, 
95 degrees centigrade, gave very good results also in most cases. 
Even with three-to four-quart amounts, water falls from boiling 
to below 95 degrees very quickly, often in less than ten minutes, 
the time varying, of course, with the surrounding temperature. It 
therefore seems desirable to use only boiling water for rinsing dishes. 
Incidentally, this does away with any demand for a thermometer. 
The eight cases in which boiling failed to destroy the throat strepto- 
cocci occurred when the dishes were so rinsed in an open drainer, the 
water running off as it was poured on. Boiling water was always 
effective when the dishes were rinsed in a pan which held a few inches 
of the accumulating water and so prolonged the period of high tem- 
perature. 

As a practical method of dishwashing, the authors therefore sug- 
gest the following procedure: 

1. Apreliminary cleaning before the dishes are put into the dish- 
water. This may be done by scraping, wiping with paper toweling, 
or rinsing under a tap. If the dishwater is changed often enough, the 
order in which the dishes are washed is of little importance. 
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2. A soapy washing water as hot as the hands can stand which 
should be frequently renewed. 

3. A rinsing water of boiling temperature. The rinsing may be 
done in either of two ways: (a) By a dip rinsing of each article as it 
is washed in a pan of clean, hot water (a kind of second dishwater) 
followed by a later scalding (pouring boiling water over the articles 
as they stand in the drainer); or (b) by immersing each article in a 
pan of boiling water. In the latter method the hands may be pro- 
tected by using a fork to lift the rinsed articles to the drainer. In 
either method, as already stated, draining dry is preferable to wip- 
ing, although a polishing rub may be given to glasses properly 
washed and rinsed if fresh towels are used. 

This will mean for many people quite a change in the ordinary 
routine of dishwashing. Besides the added labor, there will be the 
objection based upon the possible injury to fine china and thick 
glassware. 

Fine china is apparently less affected by moist heat than many 
people think. Dry heat cracks and discolors dishes in a very short 
time, but both glaze and decorative color can stand moist heat re- 
markably well. One fine china cup with high glaze and delicate dec- 
oration was used repeatedly in the boiling water tests without any 
evidence of injury. Later some cracked dishes of high quality were 
broken into two pieces, one piece of each dish being rinsed daily 
with the dishwashing while the other pieces were kept as controls. 
The dishes were a plain white dish, one with a gilt band, one with a 
brown-gilt band edged with black, and one with a gilt band and a 
green flowered border. When compared with the halves kept as 
controls, not one of them showed any difference in loss of color, 
or in the amount of crackling or discoloration. 

Very old porcelain cups, or dishes having fire cracks, often give 
little snapping noises as hot water is poured into them. Apparently, 
even this sign of disturbance is avoided by immersing the dishes in 
the hot water or by pouring the liquid on both sides at once. With 
such dishes, or with cut glass or other kinds of thick glass of unequal 
thickness, the desired results may be secured by placing the washed 
articles in a pan of rinsing water of the temperature of the washing 
water, then placing the pan on the stove, and slowly raising the 
water to the boiling point. (In doing this avoid placing articles 
flat upon the bottom of the pan. Rest them upon a spoon or fork to 
allow free circulation of the heating water; otherwise the dishes will 
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be disturbed by the steam formed below them, and the enamel of the 
pan may be cracked.) 

This investigation destroys the illusion that “anybody can wash 
dishes.” It makes increased demands for apparatus: a teakettle or 
similar large container for heating water to the boiling point where 
people may have depended entirely upon the water running from the 
hot water faucet, and at least two or preferably three pans (or 
drainers) for the dishwashing process. But there is a saving of time 
in the possible elimination of the wiping process, as dishes rinsed in 
boiling water dry very quickly and may be drained dry, though most 
people may still prefer to give a polishing touch to glassware while 
it is still hot. 

If home methods were everywhere above question, one would not 
witness the disconcerting practices to be observed in most ice cream 
parlors, tea rooms, and restaurants. That high prices and style are 
not safeguards may be proved by the most casual observation of the 
dishwashing processes themselves and the many foreign uses to which 
the dishcloths and towels are put. 

We suffer such indignities meekly, mumbling that most imbecile of 
all references to “our peck of dirt,” or patronize another restaurant 
until an accidental glance sends us seeking a new one. The only 
hope lies in a more general acceptance of good minimum standards 
for dishwashing. We now label our country school houses as stand- 
ard schools; farmers belt their trees or decorate their barns with 
signs proclaiming the grade of cattle they keep, their dairy records, 
or their grange membership. Why should not every kitchen sink 
bear clear, printed rules for the washing of dishes? Instead of saying 
to ourselves as we enter a strange dining room, “Ye who enter here, 
leave hope behind,” we should be able to read upon its door, “All the 
dishes used in this house are thoroughly washed in clean, hot, 
soapy water, and then rinsed in boiling water.” 


Two MopIFIcATIONs OF ACIDOPHILUS MILK 
BY MISS CARLSSON, MISS WERTZ, AND DR. BROADHURST 


Soured or fermented milks have been used medicinally for some 
time in correcting intestinal disturbances, such as chronic indiges- 
tion, constipation, auto-intoxication, etc. While the various types 
of high acid-forming bacteria which are found in these milks may 
be helpful in making the intestine less favorable to the growth of 
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certain undesirable organisms, which may, by chance, predominate 
in the alimentary canal, there is a great difference in the efficiency 
of the different bacilli of this type in bringing about the desired 
changes, especially in the colon. Some years ago Metchnikoff advo- 
cated the Bulgarian bacillus as the most effective for this purpose; 
his investigations became so well known that the Bulgarian bacillus 
was often popularly mentioned as the bacillus of long life, it being 
believed that the longevity of the peasants of Bulgaria was due to 
the fact that milk containing the Bulgarian bacillus was a staple 
article of their diet. More recent investigators,! however, have 
demonstrated that the Lactobacillus acidophilus is far more efficient 
than any of the earlier advocated organisms in combating the unde- 
sirable bacilli of the intestinal tract. The acidophilus organism is 
particularly helpful for this purpose because it usually becomes not 
only a prominent, but a more or less permanent inhabitant of the 
intestine. The bacillus acidophilus may be given patients as a pure 
broth culture or as a fermented milk similar in taste to the Bulga-' 
rian milks previously so much used. 

This study describes two new modifications of acidophilus milk 
which have been developed in the bacteriology laboratories of 
Teachers College. One of these is a sweet milk acidophilus prepara- 
tion; the other is a combination of yeast and acidophilus organ- 
isms, a very acid preparation. The range in taste thus secured makes 
this report of especial interest to dietitians, mothers, and teachers 
who are responsible for the health of others. Even small children 
are often subject to constipation of a very stubborn character, and 
the far-reaching effects of this functional disturbance make desir- 
able more general information regarding its possible control through 
simple dietary factors. 

The development of a sweet acidophilus milk seemed very desir- 
able since many people do not like sour milk and most children ob- 
ject to it; two or three students who desired to try fermented milks 
found it physically impossible to swallow sour milk in the quanti- 
ties usually recommended, namely, a quart a day. To meet such 
needs we made a sweet milk culture of Lactobacillus acidophilus, 
using about 10 c.c. of a pure culture of acidophilus (obtained from 

1 Rettger, L. F., and Cheplin, H. A. The Transformation of the Intestinal Flora with 


Special Reference to the Implantation of Bacillus Acidophilus. Yale University Press, 1921. 
Kopeloff, Nicholas, and Cheney, C. O., “Studies on the Therapeutic Effect of Bacillus 


Acidophilus Milk and Lactose,” Journal of the American Medical Association, LXXxIx: 
609-11 (Aug. 19, 1922). 
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the collection maintained by the Society of American Bacteriolo- 
gists) to each half pint bottle of previously sterilized milk. The milk 
was sterilized in the autoclave at fifteen pounds pressure, yielding a 
slightly browned, caramelized milk. The inoculated milk was then 
incubated (30 to 35 degrees centigrade) for a day, and then trans- 
ferred to the icebox (42 to 50 degrees centigrade), where it was kept 
until used—within 5 to 7 days, during which time it remained sweet 
and liquid. The taste (due to the heating) suggested rice pudding, 
and the slightly thickened consistency gave it a creamy character, 
and made it a pleasing substitute for milk or cream on dry cereals, 
though most of our subjects used it as a drink.” 

The second modification, the yeast-acidophilus combination, was 
tried in order to increase the acidity of the milk, and secure a milk 
which compared favorably in taste (acidity) with the various com- 
mercial sour milk drinks on the market, and which had the therapeu- 
tic values of acidophilus. Since most of the commercial soured or 
fermented milks do not contain acidophilus,’ a yeast-acidophilus 
combination was prepared, having in mind an article published some 
ten years ago by the Michigan Agricultural College.‘ For this pur- 
pose, a pure culture of ordinary yeast isolated from Fleischman’s 
compressed yeast was grown with acidophilus in sterilized milk. 
At first the yeast failed to accommodate itself to the acidophilus 
companionship and therefore the two cultures, yeast and acidophi- 
lus, were grown separately for a day, and then added at the same 

2? Two of our subjects tried the home preparation of acidophilus milk. Results were 
not always successful with the ordinary bottled commercial milks, though better results 
were obtained when a heavy inoculation was made, e. g., one-fourth to one-third of a 
glass to a quart of milk. Better results were obtained when the milk was heated before 
inoculation with acidophilus organisms. The method finally adopted was as follows: 
The cream was poured off of a quart of grade B pasteurized milk, the bottle was placed 
in a pan of water (the level above the milk line), and the water was kept at boiling tem- 
perature for 30 minutes. The milk was then cooled (icebox or flowing tap water) to 
about body temperature, and one-fourth of a glass of acidophilus milk culture added to 
it. Throughout, a loose cover (inverted aluminum cup) was kept over the milk bottle. 
The inoculated milk was left in a warm part of the kitchen (as in bread making) for a 
day, and then placed in the icebox until it was needed. Part of each bottle furnishes the 
inoculating starter for a new quart of milk, the remnant being used as a drink. 

In such home methods, the only check on the character of the milk is the taste; any 
off-tasting bottle should be discarded, and a fresh bottle of milk or a fresh culture pur- 
chased to begin a new series. 

* This statement does not refer to the acidophilus preparations (tablet or broth cul- 
tures) which of course do contain acidophilus. These, however, vary markedly in their 
value with the vitality (and age) of the preparation. 


*Northrup. The Influence of Certain Acid-Destroying Yeasts from Lactic Bacteria. 
Bulletin No. 15. 
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time to the bottles of sterilized milk, about 10 c.c. to a half pint of 
sterilized milk. In time, however, the yeast-acidophilus association 
was easily maintained, with vigorous growth of yeast as well as 
acidophilus. These bottles of yeast-acidophilus milk were incubated 
two days at 30 to 35 degrees centigrade and kept on ice until used. 
The acidity of such yeast-acidophilus combinations was commonly 
two or more times that of acidophilus cultures of the same age and 
made from the same lot of milk. The subjects who liked sour 
milk pronounced it appetizing and refreshing. 

Both of the milk preparations were made of skimmed milk, as 
most of our subjects were either mature people or persons who for 
other reasons found it wise to control their diet from the point of 
limiting the carbohydrate or fattening factor. The milks were 
taken in small daily quantities, in most cases but a glass a day; if no 
definite results were obtained in four or five weeks a pint a day was 
then taken in most cases. This dosage is much lower than the usual 
quart prescribed in other reported work; the beneficial result of this 
smaller daily quantity may be due to the freshness of the cultures 
used. They were usually but one to three days old.’ 

In all, sixteen subjects were treated. Two, recommended by out- 
side physicians to take acidophilus for neuritis and facial neuralgia, 
dropped the treatment in two weeks, when these symptoms disap- 
peared. Three tried it for four weeks without noticeable benefit. 
The remaining eleven were greatly benefited; representative cases 
are described briefly below. 


TYPICAL RESULTS WITH FRESH SWEET CULTURES OF ACIDOPHILUS MILK 


(One glass daily, unless otherwise indicated) 


1. Child of seven: Laxative taken every other night. After two weeks of acido- 
philus milk, laxative needed but once a week. 


2. Adult: Complained of “fermentation” and constipation; used mineral oil daily. 
One glass of acidophilus milk daily for six weeks, then two glasses daily for 
eight weeks, or to present date. In three weeks reported “better elimination”; 
in six weeks, “improved”; on thirteenth week finally ventured to drop min- 
eral oil; and at present has had six consecutive days with normal intestinal 
movements. 


5’ Acidophilus milk cultures kept three months in the icebox (so—-55 degrees Fahren- 
heit) showed 100,000 or more® bacteria per cubic centimeter. The point, however, is 
not the number of organisms actually present, but the vigor and multiplying ca- 
pacity of the organisms, and, therefore, their power to establish themselves as the 
dominating organisms in the intestines. 
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3. Adult: Gas, headache, constipation, occasional neuritis; stubborn case (adhe- 
sions and chronic appendicitis; post operative). In four weeks general in- 
testinal condition improved; in ten weeks occasional normal bowel move- 
ments (e. g. two consecutive days). After a five-week vacation period with- 
out milk, during which time increased digestive disturbances developed and 
daily enemas were necessary, the treatment was resumed—a pint of acid- 
ophilus milk five times a week. At present the patient has no headache, no 
“gas,” and no neuritis, and “feels much better”; laxatives are still necessary 
two or three times a week and a quart of milk daily is now to be used. 

4. Adult: “Gas” producing pain and sleeplessness; tired all the time; could not 
study. After two weeks of acidophilus milk, stools were normal; in five weeks 
quite normal and milk cut to a glass every other day. On eighth week con- 
dition normal, “feeling fresh and vigorous, perfectly happy.” 


TYPICAL RESULTS WITH YEAST-ACIDOPHILUS MILK 


(One glass daily, unless otherwise indicated) 


1. Adult: Tired most of the time; laxative taken daily for seven years. In two 
weeks daily enema reduced one-half; in four weeks “much better,” laxative 
taken only once a week; in five weeks condition much improved, 


2. Adult: Stubborn constipation; sleepy in classes; laxatives taken daily for eight 
years. In four weeks normal movements on four consecutive days; in four- 
teen weeks “cured.” 


3. Adult: Very constipated; headache, tired, pain and soreness; vegetables (let- 
tuce), raw fruits very irritating; laxative treatment taken daily for eight 
years. Marked improvement after six weeks; dropped to glass on alternate 
days. Fourteenth week, able to eat fresh fruit and lettuce; no soreness; 
not tired; normal movements daily. 


The improvements recorded came toward the end of the college 
term, when the nervous strain was naturally the greatest. They 
seem, therefore, undoubtedly to be due to the milk treatment, since 
in all the subjects the intestinal difficulties were of long standing. 

The subjects now under treatment are using larger doses—a pint a 
day; and the indications are that where the condition can be helped 
by changing the bacterial flora good results can be secured in one 
month with but a pint of fresh acidophilus milk. This reduction in 
amount is of value if milk cultures of acidophilus are to be made com- 
mercially possible (shipping weight and bulk, breakage risks). 
The smaller doses used with our preparation have other real advan- 
tages. They are less likely to arouse dislike for the milk; they replace 
less of the ordinary diet and do not tend to make it monotonous, 
and they interfere less with the dietaries into which most subjects 
find it necessary to fit themselves. (Several of our subjects used the 
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milk with cereal for breakfast; others ate it with fruit or a sandwich 
instead of the ordinary luncheon.) 


TELEPHONES AND Moutu Contact 
BY MISS DUNCAN AND DR. BROADHURST 


The réle of telephone mouthpieces in disease transfer is not a new 
question. An early investigation ! in England (1908) showed tuber- 
culosis organisms on one of the six telephones examined. Later, 
other disease organisms were obtained in a study of ninety-four 
telephones ? each of which was examined four different times. The 
total of 376 examinations yielded the following results: streptococci, 
14 times; staphylococci, 143 times; diphtheria, once; pneumococci, 
once; coli bacterium, 45 times. 

The beneficial results of mild disinfectants was demonstrated in 
another study,’ similar but uncleaned mouthpieces being used as 
controls. 

Since one cannot always disinfect the telephone one may be forced 
to use, it seemed worth while to determine the chance of infection 
from light contact with the telephone mouthpiece, such as might be 
made by accidentally brushing it against the lips. With that aim in 
view, thirty-two telephones were examined in the following manner: 
Two sterile cotton swabs were rubbed around the edge of each 
mouthpiece, one lightly, as in casual mouth contact, and one 
heavily, to imitate the action of a thoughtless person deliberately 
pressing the lips against the telephone. Each swab so taken was 
placed in a tube of sterile broth which was incubated at body tem- 
perature. The next day each tube was examined microscopically to 
determine the presence of streptococcus organisms, so characteristic 
of the human mouth. At that time, each swab was then transferred 
to a fermentation tube of neutral red lactose broth to determine the 
probable presence of the common intestinal organism, Bacterium 
coli, often found on soiled hands. 

Three of the telephones yielded (in both the light and heavy 
swabbings) mold organisms which apparently outgrew any bacteria 


1Allan. “The Public Telephone Call Office as a Factor in the Spread of Disease.” 
The London Lancet, 1908. 

2Saelhof. “The Bacterial Content of Telephones with Special Reference to the 
Pathogens.” American Journal of Hygiene, Vol. 1: 234 (1921). 

3 Bissell. “Does the Public Telephone Transmit Disease?” Buffalo Medical Journal, 
N. S., Vol. x11: 408 (1902-03). 
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originally present. Of the remaining twenty-nine telephones, every 
one of the light swabbings yielded coccus organisms, eight of them 
short-chained streptococci, usually of four to eight cells each. The 
heavy swabs gave similar results, except that ten of them yielded 
streptecocci and one of them Bacterium coli. 

Of the twenty-nine mouthpieces, 100 per cent, therefore, showed 
coccus forms, themselves quite characteristic of skin contact. The 
presence of streptococci, since they die off rather quickly in air, is 
more definitely indicative of mouth contact. These results show 
that a light touch was sufficient to transmit streptococci in about 
28 per cent of the twenty-nine telephones examined, and that 
firmer contact transferred streptococci in 35 per cent of the tests. 

This indicates that even casual mouth contact with the telephone 
mouthpiece may transfer any disease organisms present on it, and 
suggests the need of greater care on the part of telephone users. 











COLLEGE NEWS AND 
DEPARTMENTAL NOTES 


MRS. FREDERICK F. THOMPSON 


Mrs. Frederick F. Thompson, widow 
of Frederick Ferris Thompson of New 
York City and Canandaigua, New 
York, and a member of the Board of 
Trustees of Teachers College since 
1902, died at her country home at 
Canandaigua on July 28, 1923. Among 
the many rich gifts to educational and 
charitable institutions for which her 
will provides, are bequests of $300,000 
each to Teachers College, Vassar Col- 
lege, and Williams College. 

In his Report for the past academic 
year Dean Russell writes: “The an- 
nouncement of the sudden death of 
Mrs. Mary Clark Thompson on July 
28, 1923, brought sorrow to the many 
individual institutions and _philan- 
thropic agencies that had been the 
recipients of her counsel and help. 
A Trustee of Teachers College since 
1902, when she took the place vacated 
by the death of her husband, Frederick 
Ferris Thompson, she was constant in 
her attention to our interests. She had 
an intuitive knowledge of human na- 
ture, a keen intellect, and a forceful 
personality—these qualities, domi- 
nated by abounding common sense, 
made her a most valuable counselor in 
every emergency. Her faith in Teach- 
ers College is shown by her works. 
Thompson Hall, our gymnasium and 
physical education plant, is a memorial 
to her husband, whose solicitous care 
for the personal welfare of our students 
she thus lovingly perpetuated. A 
generous supporter in the days when 
annual deficits were made up privately 
by the Trustees, she gave liberally to 
every project for improving our plant. 
She was one of the largest donors to our 
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Library Fund, and in her death she 
leaves us a princely legacy. To the 
record of her benefactions I beg leave 
to add a personal tribute. Much as I 
have profited from the advice of other 
menibers of the Board of Trustees, I 
got from Mrs. Thompson what few 
others could give—a view of life whole- 
some and uplifting, an understanding 
of woman’s work and needs invaluable 
in an institution so largely devoted to 
women’s interests, and the encourage- 
ment to advance even when the way 
could be but dimly seen. Her optimism 
was contagious, and to it Teachers 
College owes a great share of its pros- 
perity. Her example is a challenge to 
our best endeavor, and her life a bene- 
faction upon our accomplishment.” 


STEPHEN SHELDON COLVIN 


While Professor Colvin occupied a 
chair in Teachers College for but a few 
months prior to his untimely death on 
July 15, 1923, it was only in a formal 
and official way that he was new to the 
institution. For more than ten succes- 
sive years he had taught in the summer 
sessions, and his courses were among 
those most largely attended by summer 
session students. In accepting a full- 
time appointment as professor of edu- 
cation last February, he joined a group 
that had long regarded him as a friend 
and honored him as a teacher and a 
scholar. He knew well the College and 
its traditions; he cherished its ideals; 
and he entered upon his duties with the 
keenest zest, happy in the anticipation 
of a long service in a field of work to 
which he was thoroughly devoted, and 
amidst surroundings that were to him 
most congenial. 
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CIVIC EDUCATION 


Stephen S. Colvin was born in Bris- 
tol, R. I., on March 29, 1869. He grad- 
uated from Worcester Academy in 1887 
and from Brown University in 1891. 
He served for two years on the staff of 
the Providence Journal, and for three 
years as an instructor in English at 
Brown. From 1895 to 1897 he studied 
philosophy at the Universities of Berlin 
and Strasbourg. He received the doc- 
tor’s degree in 1897 from Strasbourg 
where he worked chiefly under Windel- 
band. Returning to the United States, 
he taught in the high schools of Wor- 
cester for four years, and at the same 
time identified himself with the inter- 
esting group of students that G. Stanley 
Hall had gathered about him at Clark 
University. In 1901, Dr. Colvin was 
called to the University of Illinois 
where, during the next eleven years, he 
built up a flourishing department of 
psychology. He also acted for a time 
as director of the School of Education 
there. In 1912, he returned to Brown 
as professor of educational psychology. 
Here he took an important part in de- 
veloping with the codperation of the 
neighboring high schools the system of 
student-teaching which gave to Brown 
University a place of recognized leader- 
ship in the professional education of 
secondary school teachers. When a 
chair devoted specifically to the tech- 
nical problems of this field was estab- 
lished at Teachers College in 1922, Dr. 
Colvin was selected as a person most 
eminently well fitted by personality, 
experience, and training to undertake 
its responsibilities. 

In his contributions to the literature 
of education, Dr. Colvin revealed con- 
structive abilities of a very high order, 
as well as a breadth of outlook and a 
rare critical acumen that gave to his 
discussions of educational movements 
and proposals a unique value. The 
Learning Process (1911) has been one of 
the most successful of the textbooks in 
educational psychology. An Introduc- 
tion to High-School Teaching (1917), 
which grew out of his long experience 
in supervising student-teachers at 
Brown University, has exerted a wide 
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and wholesome influence. As a re- 
search worker in the field of mental 
tests, he left, published and unpub- 
lished, a score of monographs and re- 
ports that would in themselves insure 
for him a place of marked distinction 
among students of educational science. 

In his teaching as in his writing, Dr. 
Colvin’s work was characterized by an 
unusual clarity of exposition, vigorous 
and forceful expression, a notable mea- 
sure of tolerance, poise, and balance, 
and an unfailing enthusiasm. He was 
a “popular” teacher in the best sense of 
that term,—stimulating, inspiring, and 
yet exacting from his students the best 
work and the highest standards that 
they were capable of attaining. The 
tireless energy that he gave to his 
teaching probably hastened the end. 
For several years he had suffered from 
a weakened heart, and while he took 
every other precaution to safeguard his 
health, he refused to do less than his 
utmost for his students. He began the 
work of the summer session with two 
classes each numbering between two 
and three hundred students. At the 
close of the first week he was in the best 
of spirits and apparently withstanding 
well the severe physical strain. Perhaps 
he had overestimated, certainly he had 
overtaxed, his strength. Death from 
angina pectoris claimed him early on 
Sunday morning, July 15. 


WituiaM C. BAGLEY 


CIVIC EDUCATION 


Half of the membership of the 1923 
summer session classes in American- 
ization, in which the states west of the 
Mississippi were as well represented as 
the East, was made up of students not 
immediately concerned with the educa- 
tion of foreign-born adults, but inter- 
ested in a study of racial backgrounds 
and in analyses of questions involved in 
immigration and immigration policies. 
Under the guidance of Mrs. Elaine 
Okuntsoff, assistant in the department, 
members of the classes visited Armen- 
ian, Czecho-Slovakian, Greek, Italian, 
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Jewish, Polish, Russian, and Syrian 
colonies in New York City and vicinity. 

The third report of the Committee on 
Boy Scouts and Public Schools was 
prepared by this department in codper- 
ation with many Teachers College 
students. It gives the results of a study 
of the methods of codperation between 
public school systems and boy scouts 
in three hundred twenty-five American 
communities in forty-seven different 
states, and describes in detail the 
methods used in eight communities. 
The report has been printed and is now 
available for distribution through the 
Committee on Boy Scouts, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

In codperation with the department 
of educational sociology, this depart- 
ment conducted during the past year a 
series of conferences for members of the 
New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education. 

During the past year the office li- 
brary of the department was increased 
by more than 400 books and publica- 
tions for the use of special students who 
are making studies of foreign conditions 
and of foreign-born groups in the 
United States. 


EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Dr. George D. Strayer gave ad- 
dresses this summer on “Financing Pub- 
lic Education” before the Ohio State 
Teachers’ Association at their meeting 
at Cedar Point, and at a general meet- 
ing of the National Education Associa- 
tion at Oakland, Cal. He also presented 
the general report of the legislative 
commission before the annual meeting 
of the National Education Association 
held in Oakland on July 5. 

A diploma and the Butler Silver 
Medal for distinguished competence in 
educational administration were a- 
warded Professor George D. Strayer by 
the Trustees of Columbia University at 
the commencement exercises in June, 
1923. 

Dr. N. L. Engelhardt delivered a 
series of lectures on school administra- 
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tion during the opening week of the 
summer session of the North Carolina 
College for Women in Greensboro, N. 
C. On August 2, Professor Engelhardt 
spoke before a state conference at Rut- 
gers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
The topics treated were: “The Cost of 
Secondary Education” and “New Ele- 
ments in the Development of a School 
Building Program.” 

At a public election held on August 
22, the citizens of the village of Solvay, 
N. Y., by a large majority, approved 
the selection of a site for a new high- 
school building for their community. 
The site was selected on the basis of a 
study made by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt. 

Mr. Paul R. Mort has been appointed 
for this year associate in the depart- 
ment of educational administration. 

The Survey of the School Building 
Program for Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
has been issued in printed form by the 
Board of Education of Harrisburg. 
This survey was made under the di- 
rection of Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, and Architect 
Dwight H. Perkins. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Professor Godfrey Thomson, visiting 
professor from Armstrong College, 
Durham University, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, England, is conducting several 
courses in educational psychology this 
year. Professor Thomson is a specialist 
in the field of educational tests and 
measurements. With W. Brown, he is 
the author of The Essentials of Mental 
Measurement, a standard treatise on 
that subject. 

Dr. Rudolf Pintner’s book entitled 
Intelligence Testing, Methods and Re- 
sults, was published during the summer 
by Henry Holt and Company. It isa 
most complete and comprehensive sur- 
vey of the field of intelligence testing, 
and will be of service not only to the 
technical reader, but also to students 
of education in general. 

Professor L. S. Hollingworth’s Spe- 
cial Talents and Defects, recently pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company, is 
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written to supply teachers, supervisors, 
principals, and other students of edu- 
cation with a body of information, here- 
tofore widely scattered through techni- 
cal periodicals, concerning the numer- 
ous cases of special aptitudes and inap- 
titudes for reading, spelling, arithmetic, 
music, etc. These constitute one of the 
most difficult and serious of educational 
problems. 

A new book by Professor Arthur I. 
Gates entitled Psychology for Students 
of Education appeared during the sum- 
mer, and is attracting most favorable 
attention among teachers of psychol- 
ogy in colleges of education and normal 
schools. 

Professor Mary T. Whitley published 
in October, through the Westminster 
Press of Philadelphia, a book entitled 
A Study of the Junior Child. This book 
completes a series of three which are 
used in the third year of the Sunday 
School Council standard course in 
teacher training. The titles of the other 
two are: A Study of the Little Child, pub- 
lished in September, 1921, and A 
Study of the Primary Child, published in 
December, 1922. The books were pre- 
pared for the Teacher Training Pub- 
lishing Association. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Arthur F. Payne has been ap- 
pointed associate in the department for 
the current year to give two courses in 
vocational guidance and two courses in 
industrial education. Mr. Payne is an 
alumnus of Teachers College, having 
received his master’s degree here in 
1916. He took his bachelor’s degree at 
the University of Chicago. In 1923, he 
received the degree of Ed.D. from Har- 
vard University. His thesis is entitled 
Administration of Vocational Educa- 
tion. Since 1916, Mr. Payne has been 
associate superintendent of schools at 
Johnstown, Pa., chief of the section on 
labor and training, Philadelphia Ord- 
nance District, War Department, U. 
S. A., and head of the department of 
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industrial education, College of Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Daniel H. Kulp II has been 
appointed associate in educational so- 
ciology. Mr. Kulp comes to Teachers 
College from Shanghai, China, where 
he has been engaged in organizing a 
Brown University School of Sociology. 
He was for years head of the depart- 
ment of sociology at Shanghai College, 
and director of the Yangtsepoo Social 
Center, which he founded in 1917 for 
purposes of community organization 
and sociological research in industrial 
conditions. Mr. Kulp was in 19109, in- 
structor in sociology at the University 
of Chicago, and in 1921, lecturer in 
sociology at Brown University, as ex- 
change with Professor Dealey who lec- 
tured at Shanghai College. 

During the summer, Professor David 
Snedden lectured at the Kearney and 
Peru State Normal Schools in Ne- 
braska, the Edmund State Normal 
School at Oklahoma, the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, and 
at the University of Kentucky at Lex- 
ington. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


On September 4, Professor Milo B. 
Hillegas addressed the City Teachers’ 
Institute of Elmira, N. Y. 

Professor Frederick G. Bonser spoke 
before the teachers of Baltimore in 
September, in connection with their 
work of revising the curriculum in 
arithmetic. 

Mrs. Lois Coffey Mossman spent the 
first week of September at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., working with the teachers, par- 
ticularly of the city schools, upon re- 
cent tendencies in teaching the various 
subjects of the elementary school. 

Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools, 
by Professor F. G. Bonser and Mrs. 
Lois Coffey Mossman, has just been 
published by Macmillan. The book is 
a very simple presentation of the theory 
underlying the work in industrial arts 
in the elementary school, and includes 
some detailed graded suggestions for 
the curriculum along the lines of foods, 
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shelter, clothing, 
tools, and machines. 

Mr. Edwin H. Reeder, formerly su- 
pervisor of visual education in the 
public schools of Detroit, has been 
appointed instructor in the elementary 
education department. Mr. Reeder 
began his duties at the opening of the 
winter semester. 

Arrangements have been made for 
Mrs. Mossman to conduct an investi- 
gation under the auspices of the divi- 
sion of school experimentation of the 
Institute of Educational Research. It 
is to be a case study which will deal with 
the interaction between the home, 
school, and community. It is to be 
carried on in connection with one of 
the public schools of New York City. 

Professor Frank M. McMurry is 
away from the College this semester. 
He expects to return at the beginning 
of the spring term. 


records, utensils, 


FOODS AND COOKERY 


It is now possible for professional 
advanced students in foods and cookery 
to select special intensive unit courses 
in fundamental work, provided they 
have the proper foundation and feel 
the need for some specialized technical 
training. During the winter session, 
the units offered will deal with milk 
and egg cookery, fruits and vegetables, 
beverages and cereals, sugar cookery, 
menu making, and table service. 

A lunchroom with full cafeteria 
equipment has been installed in room 
200, Teachers College. It will be run 
by students in large quantity cookery 
classes under the supervision of Miss 
Mary Agnes Davis, and opportunities 
for different types of service and menus 
will be provided. During the summer 
session of 1923, as many as one hun- 
dred fifty luncheons were served daily. 
The lunchroom is open to all members 
of the staff of Teachers College. 

Miss Mary I. Barber has severed her 
connection with Teachers College and 
is now directing home economics work 
and demonstration training for the 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Miss Cornelia H. Stone has retired 
from teaching temporarily for the 
purpose of taking a year for study and 
rest. 

Professor May B. Van Arsdale 
attended the State Fair at Syracuse in 
September as a member of the Council 
of Farms and Markets. Miss Van 
Arsdale has been appointed by Gover- 
nor Smith as a delegate to the World’s 
Dairy Congress. 

Miss Dorothy Shank has been ap- 
pointed part-time instructor in foods 
and cookery. 

Miss Ida Gibson and Miss Bernadine 
Champion have been appointed as- 
sistants in foods and cookery. 

Miss Ethel Conover of Guelph, 
Ontario, is instructing in evening 
classes in foods and cookery. 

Students in the department will 
carry on demonstrations in the use of 
apples in tookery at the Apple Exhibi- 
tion to be held this fall in the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS EDUCATION 


Professor Cora M. Winchell was a 
member of the teaching staff at George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., during the first six weeks 
of the summer session. During the 
first week of August she attended the 
annual meeting in Chicago of the 
American Home Economics Association 
where she presented the report of a 
committee on “Basic Principles Under- 
lying Courses in the Training of 
Teachers of Home Economics.” In 
December, Miss Winchell will speak 
before the home economics section 
of the National Society for Vocational 
Education on “An Experiment in 
Teaching Methods and Organization 
of Household Arts Education to a 
College Class.” 

Miss Clara Youngs has been ap- 
pointed part-time instructor in the 
department of household arts educa- 
tion for the current academic year. 
Miss Youngs was a member of the staff 
of the State College for Teachers at 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 




















HOUSEHOLD AND INSTITUTION 
MANAGEMENT 


Professor Katharine A. Fisher spent 
the summer months at the Garden City 
Press, Gardenvale, Canada, as editor 
of a series of service bulletins published 
by the Institute of Industrial and 
Domestic Arts. 

Professor Emma H. Gunther has 
been appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee on Oriental students of the 
American Association of University 
Women, and is to succeed Dr. Sophie 
Hart of Wellesley College who re- 
signed and is spending the year in the 
Orient. Miss Gunther spoke recently 
at the joint meeting in Philadelphia, 
of the American Dietetic and Home 
Economics Associations on “The New 
Interchange Between the East and the 
West.” 

Among this year’s group of students 
in house management is Mrs. Kokichi 
Morimoto, a graduate of the Woman’s 
College of Tokyo, who, with her 
husband, Dr. Morimoto, professor of 
economics at the Imperial University, 
will study apartment house adminis- 
tration. They are sent here under the 
auspices of the Social Science Depart- 
ment of the Japanese Government and 
will have charge of the first apartment 
house in Tokyo now being constructed. 
Their aim is to study types of Western 
equipment that could be introduced in 
the apartments in Japan, and also 
possible changes in standards of 
housing. Others in the group are Miss 
Evelyn Clarke of Natal, South Africa, 
who has been director of the Girls’ 
Industrial School there, where courses 
have been given for the past few years 
in some phases of household arts; 
and Miss Ina Preston, a graduate of 
Otago College, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
who is interested in the practical 
aspects of large group living. 

Laundering—Home and Institution, 
by Miss Lydia Ray Balderston, is being 
published by the Lippincott Company 
as one of their Home Manual Series. 
It presents questions of equipment and 
processes which will be of interest to 
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teachers of practical arts and directors 
of large group living, as well as to 
housewives. 

Miss Harriette Jones, assistant in the 
department, had a most interesting 
experience for four months this summer 
visiting farm homes in Missouri, lowa, 
and Minnesota. She was sent as a 
representative from one of the large 
manufacturing firms to discover prefer- 
ences in the use of certain equipment 
and supplies for cleaning in the house- 
hold, and also to make inquiries as to 
the commercializing of certain activities 
that formerly were carried on in the 
home. 

Miss Erma Bernhardt, also con- 
nected with the department for the 
past three years, has accepted a position 
as assistant to the director of Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 


KINDERGARTEN—FIRST- 
GRADE EDUCATION 


A new course in Measurements and 
Experiments in the Kindergarten and 
First Grade is being offered this year 
under the direction of Dr. Bess V. 
Cunningham. Miss Cunningham is the 
co-author of the Pintner-Cunningham 
Tests and has had an extensive experi- 
ence in kindergarten teaching. 

Miss Ethel M. Robinson, who for 
the past year has been associated with 
the Episcopal Church mission schools 
in Porto Rico, has returned to Teach- 
ers College. She is now in charge of 
the four-year-old group in the kinder- 
garten. 

During October, Professor Patty 
Hill made a trip through the West. 
She spoke at state teachers’ conven- 
tions in Kansas, Nebraska, Indiana, 
and California. 

The teachers of the Horace Mann 
kindergarten, and Miss Agnes Burke 
and Miss Edna V. Hughes of the Hor- 
ace Mann first and second grades, have 
been working, under the direction of 
the department of kindergarten-first- 
grade education, on a curriculum for 
the kindergarten and first grade. This 
curriculum, which will shortly be pub- 
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lished by Charles F. Scribner and Son, 
differs from other curricula in that it 
considers the activities of the kinder- 
garten and first grade in their specific 
relations to conduct and behavior. 

The record sheets which are used in 
the Horace Mann kindergarten and 
first grade have been revised recently 
by the staff of the department with the 
coéperation of Dr. Cunningham and 
Dr. Grace A. Taylor. They comprise 
three types: a daily record of children’s 
progress, a quarterly record of chil- 
dren’s progress, and a weekly record of 
subject matter. The sheets are pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. 

A new collection of music, “School 
Rhythms for Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Grades,” made by Miss Ethel M. 
Robinson and published by Clayton F. 
Summey, is now available. 


MATHEMATICS 


Professor David Eugene Smith pub- 
lished during the summer his work on 
Mathematics in the series Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome. He attended the sum- 
mer meetings of the American Mathe- 
matical Society, and the Mathematical 
Association of America, held at Vassar 
College during the first week of Sep- 
tember. He spent most of the summer 
in working upon his forthcoming His- 
tory of Mathematics and other histori- 
cal researches. 


MUSIC 


Professor Azubah Latham is away 
from the College this year on sabbati- 
cal leave. At present she is doing in- 
stitute work in Iowa. Miss Jane Dor- 
sey and Miss Helen A. Murphy are 
carrying on the work in speech. Miss 
Elizabeth V. Dickinson was to have 
given some of Miss Latham’s courses, 
but had to resign on account of illness 
in her family. 

Mrs. Margaret Zerbe-Cowl spent 
June in southern California observing 
the instrumental work done outside of 
school which is accredited in the schools 
of Los Angeles and San Diego. 
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Mr. Louis Mohler, who was on the 
summer session staff, after the close of 
the summer session, gave courses in the 
appreciation of music with the phono- 
graph at an Institute in San Antonio, 
Tex. He did some work along the 
same line later in New Orleans, La. 

On October 15, Miss Helen Latham 
gave a concert and demonstration at 
Ames, Iowa. 

On November 16 in Boston, Profes- 
sor Charles H. Farnsworth will give a 
report on the results of the recent mu- 
sic survey, and also a lecture before the 
second annual conference of music 
supervisors which is being held by the 
State Department of Education of 
Massachusetts. 


NORMAL SCHOOL EDUCATION 


The following changes have been 
made in the personnel of the depart- 
ment for the current year: Professor 
E. S. Evenden will devote the major 
part of his time to administrative prob- 
lems in the professional education of 
teachers. Professor A. L. Hall-Quest, 
on leave from the University of Cincin- 
nati, and President F. R. Hamilton, on 
leave from Marshall College, West Vir- 
ginia, have been appointed associates 
in the department. No one has as yet 
been appointed to the chair left vacant 
by the death of Professor Stephen S. 
Colvin. Professor Hall-Quest is offering 
that part of the major professional 
course which deals with the professional 
education of high-school teachers. 

Mr. W. D. Ellis, who served as asso- 
ciate during the year 1922-23, has re- 
turned to the principalship of the Rich- 
mond, Va., City Training School for 
Teachers, the post from which he was 
on leave of absence. Miss Lois Meek, 
assistant during 1922-23, has been 
awarded the Grace Dodge fellowship 
for 1923-24, and will continue with 
her work toward the doctorate. 

Between February and August, the 
following students completed the re- 
quirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Teachers College with 
their major work under the direction 
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NURSING EDUCATION SII 


of this department: Dr. R. J. Leonard, 
now director of the School of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College; Mr. Walter D. 
Agnew, president of the Women’s 
College of Alabama, Montgomery; Mr. 
A. Gordon Melvin, professor of educa- 
tion, Illinois College, Jacksonville; Mr. 
Grover T. Somers, department of 
psychology, Bloomsburg, Pa., State 
Normal School; Mr. Harry C. Hum- 
phreys, director of extension courses, 
University of West Virginia; Mr. 
William S. Taylor, dean of the School 
of Education, University of Kentucky; 
and Mr. Charles E. Myers, now con- 
ducting research at Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Professor W. C. Bagley gave an ad- 
dress on August 15 at the centennial 
celebration of the founding of the first 
normal school in the United States at 
Concord, Vt., in 1823. The Concord 
Pageant of Education was written for 
the occasion and presented at that 
time. A tablet was dedicated in honor 
of Dr. Samuel R. Hall, the founder of 
the school. 

Miss Rosamond Root spent the week 
of August 19 to 26 in Madison and Ver- 
sailles, Ind., addressing the teachers of 
Jefferson and Ripley Counties. 


NURSING EDUCATION 


Professor M. Adelaide Nutting at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education 
which was held last summer in Boston, 
and gave two addresses, one on “Thirty 
Years of Progress in Nursing Educa- 
tion,” and the other on “Developments 
in Teaching since 1873.” Miss Eliza- 
beth C. Burgess also attended the 
meeting and presided at the section 
conducted by the educational commit- 
tee, presenting the report of the com- 
mittee. 

Professor Nutting was one of the 
speakers at a luncheon in connection 
with the semi-centennial celebration 
of the New Haven Training School for 
Nurses, her subject being “Evolution 
from Hospital Training School to Uni- 
versity.” 


While in Europe during the past 
spring and summer, Professor Isabel 
M. Stewart was the guest of the League 
of Red Cross Societies at the gradu- 
ating exercises of the Public Health 
Nursing Group of International Stu- 
dents at Bedford College, London. She 
later attended a special conference of 
the International Council of Nurses at 
Copenhagen, Denmark, where she 
spoke on the present educational situa- 
tion in American nursing. A part of 
her sabbatical leave was spent in look- 
ing into nursing conditions in several 
European countries. It was a constant 
joy to find representatives of this de- 
partment in so many places, and to 
see the contribution which they are 
making to nursing education in Europe, 
sometimes under most discouraging 
and difficult conditions. 

Professor Stewart spoke at the 
Clinical Congress of the American 
College of Surgeons in Chicago on Oc- 
tober 22, the subject of her address 
being “The Standardization of Nursing 
Schools.” She also attended the meet- 
ing of the New York State League of 
Nursing Education in Buffalo on Octo- 
ber 23, and spoke on “Some Impressions 
of Nursing Conditions in Europe.” 

Miss Burgess attended the meeting of 
the New York State League of Nurs- 
ing Education also, and presented the 
report of the committee on professional 
ethics of which she is chairman. 

Miss Marguerite Wales succeeds 
Professor Annie W. Goodrich as direc- 
tor of the Nursing Service of the 
Henry Street Settlement, and has been 
appointed a lecturer in this department 
for the current year. Miss Wales is a 
graduate of Vassar College, and of the 
Presbyterian Hospital School of Nurs- 
ing. She has recently been director of 
hospital social service work at Leland 
Stanford University. 

Miss Jane Allen has been appointed 
lecturer in rural nursing for the current 
year, and at the same time will carry 
on her work as director of the Dutchess 
County Health Association. How to 
develop adequate instruction in rural 
work and suitable fields for study and 
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training, has long been one of our prob- 
lems, and it is a great satisfaction to 
find ourselves this year in a position to 
begin serious work upon it. 

Miss Irma Reeve, who took her A.B. 
at Cornell University and is a graduate 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
and who for some years has been super- 
visor at Henry Street, has been ap- 
pointed part-time assistant in public 
health nursing. 

Miss Eleanor Lee, who received her 
bachelor’s degree from Radcliffe and 
is a graduate of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital, and who was recently instructor 
at the Peter Bent Brigham School of 
Nursing, Boston, is assisting this year 
with the group of affiliated students in 
the five-year course, dividing her time 
between the College and the Presby- 
terian Hospital. 

Former students, and nurses gener- 
ally, will be sorry to hear that Dr. C.-E. 
A. Winslow is unable to continue his 
courses in sanitary science at the Col- 
lege, his work at Yale now monopolizing 
his full time. Since the department 
first began its division of public health 
nursing in 1910, Dr. Winslow has been 
one of its most valued lecturers, and 
one of the most sympathetic supporters 
of its work. It is gratifying to know 
that he is to return for a few lectures 
each year. 

A special section of the fundamental 
course in educational psychology has 
been arranged at late afternoon hours, 
running through the year, for the group 
of nursing students who are engaged in 
hospital or public health work in or 
near New York City, and who can take 
only a few courses at a time at the 
College. Some of the regular depart- 
mental courses are also being repeated 
at late afternoon hours for this group. 

The 1922-23 class in the department 
of nursing education has presented a 
gift of $100 to the Adelaide Nutting 
Historica! Nursing Collection. 

The following former students of 
this department have been appointed 
on the administrative and teaching 
staff of the New School of Nursing at 
Yale University, of which Professor 


Goodrich is dean: Effie J. Taylor, direc- 
tor of nursing; Bertha Harmer, Amelia 
Grant, Margaret Carrington, and Helen 
Stelling. 

The following appointments of for- 
mer students in the department are of 
interest: Grace Allison, member of the 
staff of inspectors of nursing schools in 
the state of New York; Elizabeth Cul- 
ver, director, Public Health Nursing 
Service in Westchester County; Ida 
Downs, instructor of nurses at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York City; Laura 
Grant, superintendent of nurses at 
Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland; Carolyn 
Gray, dean, School of Nursing of West- 
ern Reserve University; Nellie Hawk- 
inson, assistant professor, School of 
Nursing at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; Anna Louise Tittman, vocational 
secretary, National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing, New York 
City; Margaret Tupper, director of the 
public health nursing course, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; and Claribel Wheel- 
er, in charge of the School of Nursing of 
Washington University. 

Miss Helen Wood has resigned as 
director of the School of Nursing of 
Washington University, St. Louis, and 
has been appointed director of the new 
school at the University of Rochester 
to be opened next June. Miss Inge 
Hansen, a Danish student of last year, 
returns to Bispebjoeg Hospital, Copen- 
hagen, as instructor of nurses, relieving 
Miss Reimann who plans to return for 
further work at Teachers College. 
Miss S. Salamanca and Miss P. E. 
Cornista return to the Philippines, Miss 
Salamanca in charge of the public 
health nursing service of the Islands, 
and Miss Cornista as instructor in 
public health nursing. 


NUTRITION 


In July, Professor Henry C. Sherman 
addressed a tri-state conference of 
home economics extension workers 
from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and 
Connecticut at Kingston, R. I. Pro- 
fessor Sherman spoke before the 
World’s Dairy Congress in Syracuse on 
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October 6, on “The Nutritive Value of 
Milk.” This congress is being held in 
Washington, Philadelphia, and Syra- 
cuse progressively, and the program 
bears distinguished names from this 
country and Europe. Professor Sher- 
man is chairman of the sub-committee 
on national health. Professor Mary S. 
Rose presided at the morning session on 
October 5. Professor Sherman also 
spoke at the annual meeting of the 
National Public Health Association in 
Boston on October 10, on “The Place 
of Minerals in the Diet.” 

Professor Rose spoke at the opening 
convocation of the new Battle Creek 
College on September 12. This college 
has been formed by merging the former 
schools of home economics, nursing, 
and physical education, and extending 
the course in each to four years. 

Miss Gertrude Preische, formerly in 
charge of the nutrition work at the 
Community House of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor at 256 Mott Street, 
New York City, has been appointed 
associate in nutritional research in the 
Institute of Educational Research of 
Teachers College, and will assist in a 
study of child nutrition which is being 
conducted at the Manhattanville Nur- 
sery. 

Miss Harriet Stone, a graduate of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and 
subsequently nutrition worker in one 
of the public schools of Honolulu under 
the Bureau of Social Service of that 
city, has been appointed assistant in 
the department for the current year. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Professor William H. Kilpatrick 
spent the three weeks preceding the 
Teachers College summer session in 
teaching at the Normal School in 
Asheville, N. C. On July 6, Dr. Kil- 
patrick spoke to the schoolmen of the 
state of Connecticut who were in 
conference at Yale University. 

Mr. Robert B. Raup has been ap- 
pointed’on the staff of the department 
as lecturer in education. He is giving a 


Saturday morning course in the 
Philosophy of Education. 

A Source Book in the Philosophy of 
Education by Professor Kilpatrick has 
just come from the press of the Mac- 
millan Company. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Professor Thomas D. Wood, during 
the last week in June and the first week 
in July, attended the meetings in 
San Francisco of the American Medical 
Association and the _ International 
Health Education Conference. In 
connection with the latter, which was 
held as one section of the World 
Education Conference conducted under 
the auspices of the National Education 
Association, Professor Wood was chair- 
man of the committee on programs, 
and chairman of the sessions. 

Just before and following these con- 
ventions, Dr. Wood visited and made 
addresses on health education and 
physical education in the following in- 
stitutions: In the state of Washington 
—the State University of Washington 
at Seattle, the State Normal School at 
Ellensburg, and the State Normal 
School at Bellingham; in California— 
the State University of California at 
Berkeley, and the Southern Branch 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles; in Utah—the State University 
of Utah at Salt Lake City, and the 
State Agricultural College at Logan. 

Professor Gertrude K. Colby has 
returned to the department after a 
year’s leave at the University of 
California. 

The courses at Camp Saneo for 
those majoring in physical education 
were well attended in June and Septem- 
ber. Miss Frost reports good progress 
in hockey, soccer, swimming, and track 
activities. 

There have been established this 
year, evening classes in individual 
gymnastics where all who are busy 
during the day may have an oppor- 
tunity to improve their posture or to 
overcome such detriments to health 
and efficiency as may be favorably 
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influenced by exercise. These classes 
meet on Tuesday and Thursday even- 
ings at seven o'clock. 

Dr. Philip M. Stimson, who last 
year as assistant physician supervised 
medical inspection in the Horace Mann 
School, has given up his work at 
Teachers College to devote himself to 
private practice. In his place and in a 
full-time position, Dr. Hugh G. Rowell 
has come to the College as assistant 
physician and lecturer in physical 
education. Dr. Rowell has been di- 
rector of health and hygiene in the 
public schools of New Bedford, Mass. 

Miss Anita Dowell, assistant in 
health education last year, has re- 
turned to her position in the State 
Normal School at Towson, Md. Miss 
Ruth Strang has been appointed in 
place of Miss Dowell. Miss Strang will 
have supervision of the students who 
register for practical work in connection 
with the course in Health Education. 

Miss Ruth Atkinson, instructor in 
physical education last year, has taken 
the position of assistant professor of 
physical education in the Southern 
Branch of the University of California, 
Los Angeles. Miss Marion Weston, 
who took her B.S. degree here in 1915, 
has been appointed to take Miss 
Atkinson’s place. 

Textbook of Anatomy and Physiology, 
by Dr. Jesse F. Williams, has just been 
published by the W. B. Saunders 
Company. 

Miss Agnes Marsh, part-time in- 
structor in physical education, is the 
author of a book, The Dance in Edu- 
cation, to be published by Barnes and 
Company. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Warren H. Wilson, who has 
offered the courses in rural sociology 
in Teachers College for the last ten 
years, resigned in August to give full 
time to his enlarged activities in the 
Board of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church. Dr. Wilson is com- 
monly regarded in rural circles as one 
of the foremost students of country 


life and as the chief exponent and 
leader of the country church move- 
ment. His stimulating class work, 
warm personality, and devoted loyalty 
to all things rural, have been important 
factors in the growth of the department 
throughout his decade of service here 
at the College, and former students 
everywhere will regret exceedingly 
to learn of his resignation. 

Mr. Dan H. Kulp, who has been 
appointed associate in educational 
sociology, will offer Dr. Wilson’s basic 
course, known as Rural Sociology and 
Economics, for the current year. His 
instruction will be supplemented by 
several special lectures by country life 
specialists of national reputation in- 
cluding J. H. Kolb, C. J. Galpin, H. 
N. Morse, Aaron Sapiro, E. C. Linde- 
man, and others. The course in rural 
surveys has been withdrawn for the 
year. These arrangements are only 
temporary, however, and new plans for 
the readjustment and enlargement of 
this important work are already under 
consideration. 

Professor Mabel Carney is editor of a 
new series of books on rural education 
begun by the Macmillan Company this 
fall. The first volume in this series is 
the dissertation of Dr. O. G. Brim of 
Ohio entitled Rural Education, and 
the second is a text on Rural School 
Management by Miss Ina G. Barnes, 
a graduate of Teachers College, form- 
erly of West Virginia, but now a 
rural school supervisor in La Grange 
County, Ind. 

Professor Fannie W. Dunn addressed 
state teachers’ associations in Arizona, 
Missouri, and Connecticut during the 
month of October. Professor Carney 
during the same period attended the 
meetings of the Minnesota State 
Teachers’ Association in St. Paul, the 
Iowa Association in Des Moines, and 
the American Country Life Association 
in St. Louis. 

Summer session activities in rural 
education were even more interesting 
and varied than usual this year. The 
schedule opened with the regular picnic 
on the Palisades, and included a party, 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


an achievement program, and a special 
series of lectures. The party, which 
was devoted to a presentation of 
country life in foreign lands, made 
more vivid by a brilliant display of for- 
eign flags, made a great impression 
upon all present. Equally valuable and 
inspiring, though in a different way, 
were reports of achievements and pro- 
gress in rural education as presented 
through seven-minute talks by selected 
students. The various addresses of 
“Rural Week” were very helpful, and 
included the following: “Rural Child 
Labor,” by Mr. Wiley H. Swift, Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, New 
York City; “Consolidation and the 
County Unit,” by Superintendent A. 
L. Harman, Montgomery County, 
Alabama; “Is the Consolidated School 
Meeting Our Expectations?” by Mr. 
John M. Foote, state rural supervisor, 
Baton Rouge, La.; “The American 
Country Life Association and Its Pro- 
gram,” by Mr. Henry Israel, secretary, 
New York City; and “Some Fundamen- 
tal Needs for Rural School Improve- 
ment,” by Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, for- 
merly commissioner of education of 
Pennsylvania, now connected with the 
National Transportation Institute. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


In the September number of The 
Junior High School Clearing House, 
which is published at Sioux City, Ia., 
there is a list of references for readings 
in science, which was prepared by the 
class in Organization and Administra- 
tion of Junior High Schools at Teach- 
ers College last spring, with an intro- 
duction by Professor Briggs. 

Professor Thomas H. Briggs has 
spoken this fall before the Baltimore 
County Teachers’ Association, the 
Kansas State Teachers’ Association, 
and the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The faculty and students of the de- 
partment of secondary education held 
their annual fall picnic on the Palisades, 
Saturday afternoon, October 6. It was 
hard to decide whether the children or 
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the older people had more fun in the 
games. After the acquaintance, tag, 
and relay games, the whole company 
divided into small groups and cooked 
their suppers around small fires. It was 
a cosmopolitan group that gathered 
around the camp fire. In addition to 
students from a majority of the states 
there were also representatives from 
Canada, China, Japan, Korea, New 
Zealand, Hawaii, Philippine Islands, 
Cuba, India, South Africa, and Ja- 
maica. 

Plans for the Secondary Club were 
discussed. Mr. W. F. Dyde, president 
of the Club last year, and Miss Ethel 
Rollinson, vice-president, 1921-22, told 
of what the Club had done and sug- 
gested plans for the future. A commit- 
tee was appointed to report nomina- 
tions at the first meeting of the Club. 
It was the desire of the whole group 
that according to the custom of many 
years, Dean Russell should be the 
speaker at the first meeting of the year. 
After the stunts and the singing of the 
old songs around the camp fire, Dr. 
Briggs talked about the College and the 
work of the department of secondary 
education, 

Miss Sarah M. Sturtevant, formerly 
an assistant in this department, has 
left her work at the University of Cali- 
fornia to become associate professor of 
education at Teachers College. She is 
to give the courses for advisers of wo- 
men and girls formerly offered by Pro- 
fessor Romiett Stevens. Professor 
Sturtevant took her bachelor’s degree 
at the University of California and her 
master’s degree at Teachers College. 
At the University of California she was 
associate in education and adviser of 
girls in the University High School. 
She was a member of the Committee of 
Fifteen appointed by the California 
State High School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to survey the high schools of Cali- 
fornia. Her particular part of the sur- 
vey was the organization, control, and 
content of the social curriculum of 
California high schools. At present she 
is a member of the Committee for the 
Investigation of Moral and Religious 
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Influences and Agencies in Universi- 
ties and Colleges, appointed at the re- 
quest of the Association of American 
Colleges. Some of the other members of 
the committee are Professor W. F. 
Russell of Teachers College, Dean 
Hawkes of Columbia, President Burton 
of Michigan, President Faunce of 
Brown, President Wooley of Mt. 
Holyoke, President Hopkins of Dart- 
mouth, President Birge of Wisconsin, 
and Dean Voigt of Ohio University. 

Miss Ruth Wanger is assisting Pro- 
fessor Sturtevant this year. Miss 
Wanger graduated at Vassar in 1912 
and took her master’s degree at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1918. 
Since 1915, she has been a member of 
the staff of the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, having acted as 
vocational and educational counselor 
since 1916. For the past four years 
Miss Wanger has also been head of the 
department of history. 

Professor E. K. Fretwell was chair- 
man and made the opening speech at 
the meeting of the camping section of 
the National Recreation Congress at 
Springfield, Ill. He also spoke at the 
meeting of the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan Educational Association at 
Menominee. On October 19, 26, and 
November 2, he spoke in Boston be- 
fore the Norfolk County Teachers’ 
Association, the Middlesex County 
Teachers’ Association, and the Essex 
County Teachers’ Association, respec- 
tively. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 

Mrs. Evelyn S. Tobey returned to 
College at the opening of the winter 
session after having spent the summer 
abroad. 

Miss Mary Evans of the department 
has recently published through the 
J. B. Lippincott Co. a book entitled 
Costume Silhouettes which is a text for 
students of historic costume. 

A booklet on the making of artifi- 
cial flowers by Mrs. Ada J. Smith is 
now available for students and teach- 
ers. 
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INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


The report of the first large study of 
the division of psychology of the In- 
stitute of Educational Research, ap- 
peared a few months ago as a volume 
published by the Macmillan Company, 
entitled The Psychology of Algebra. 
The report of the second large study 
undertaken by the psychology division 
of the Institute, on Tests for Voca- 
tional Guidance, has just been pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. The studies of the 
relation of the teaching of Latin to 
knowledge of English, which have been 
carried on by the Institute in codpera- 
tion with the Classical League of 
America, are now being completed, and 
reports of the results are appearing in 
School and Society and in the Classical 
Journal. Publication of the results of 
the inquiry into fundamental units of 
measurement of intellect and capacity, 
will be made from time to time during 
the remainder of this year and during 
1924, in the psychological journals. 

The Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, by a special grant of $10,000 
to Teachers College, has made possible 
a unique plan of research with children 
of pre-kindergarten age. Experimental 
studies in nutrition and laboratory 
experiments in the psychology of young 
children will be made. This work is 
under the division of school experimen- 
tation of the Institute of Educational 
Research, of which Dr. Otis W. Caldwell 
is director, with Professors Patty S. 
Hill, Mary Swartz Rose, and E. L. 
Thorndike acting as advisers and Dr. 
Bess V. Cunningham as executive 
secretary. The studies in nutrition are 
to be conducted at the Manhattanville 
Nursery of New York City under the 
direction of Professor Rose, with Miss 
Gertrude A. Preische, as associate in 
nutritional research. The psychologi- 
cal experiment is to be conducted at the 
Heckscher Foundation for Children, 
New York City. Mrs. Mary Cover 
Jones, who has been appointed asso- 
ciate in psychological research, is to 
carry on the work there. 
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A survey of the schools of the city of 
Springfield, Mass., has been under- 
taken this year by the division of field 
studies of the Institute of Educational 
Research, of which Dr. George D. 
Strayer is director. During the month 
of June, a school survey of the city of 
Augusta, Ga., and Richmond County, 
Ga., was made by this division of the 
Institute. Drs. G. D. Strayer and N. L. 
Engelhardt directed the survey and 
were assisted by Professor J. R. Mc- 
Gaughy and Messrs. Paul R. Mort, 
A. H. Meese, R. C. Puckett, and W. 
McMartin. 

The Report of the Survey of the Town 
of Stamford, Conn., has recently come 
from the press of the Stamford Advo- 
cate. This survey was made under the 
direction of the division of field studies 
of the Institute. An abstract of this 
survey, covering about 70 pages, was 
published in June by the school com- 
mittee of the town of Stamford. The 
complete survey volume of approxi- 
mately 250 pages, as well as the ab- 
stract, can be secured from the Bureau 
of Publications of Teachers College. 
The subjects treated in the survey are 
as follows: The School System of 
Stamford, by Dr. N. L. Engelhardt; 
School Census and Attendance, Classi- 
fication and Progress of Children, Ex- 
tra-Curricular Activities in the Ele- 
mentary Schools, The Teaching Staff, 
—by Dr. E. S. Evenden; Health Super- 
vision, Physical Education,—by Dr. 
Jesse Feiring Williams; Secondary Edu- 
cation, by Dr. Thomas H. Briggs; 
English in the High School, by Profes- 
sor Allan Abbott; Achievement of 
Pupils in Stamford Elementary Schools, 
by Dr. M. B. Hillegas; The Teaching 
of Mathematics, by Professor C. B. 
Upton; Method of Evaluating Kinder- 
garten Education in Stamford, by Pro- 
fessor Patty S. Hill; Industrial Arts, 
Fine Arts and Vocational Education, 
by Dr. F. G. Bonser; Household Arts 
Education, by Professor Cora M. Win- 
chell; Americanization Classes for the 
Foreign-Born, by Dr. Albert Shiels; 
The Present School Plant, The City of 
Stamford and Its School Problem, The 


School Building Program,—by Dr. 
N. L. Engelhardt; and School Financ- 
ing and School Costs in Stamford, by 
Dr. J. R. McGaughy. Dr. N. L. Engel- 
hardt as assistant director of the divi- 
sion of field studies of the Institute was 
in charge of the survey. Those desiring 
copies of this Survey should secure 
them at an early date since the edition 
is limited. Complimentary copies have 
already been sent to those students who 
participated in the survey. 

The report of the Survey of the Edu- 
cational Activities of the Young Men's 
Christian Association of New York 
City, also made by the division of field 
studies of the Institute, has appeared 
in a volume of 210 pages. This report 
may be secured from the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College. The 
report includes chapters on the follow- 
ing: Organization and Administration, 
Physical Plants, Educational Secre- 
taries and Teachers, Financial Prob- 
lems, Residence of Students, Adver- 
tising and Publicity, Character Build- 
ing, Trade Education, New York Law 
School, Accountancy and Commercial 
Subjects, Secondary Schools, English for 
Foreign-Born Men, Guidance, Place- 
ment and Follow-up, and Summary of 
Conclusions and Recommendations. 
Dr. Franklin W. Johnson was director 
in charge of the survey, Mr. J. K. Flan- 
ders was assistant director, Dr. Herbert 
A. Toops had charge of personnel stud- 
ies, and Mr. E. L. Bowman of trade 
courses, guidance, and placement. The 
collaborators were as follows: Profes- 
sors Stephen S. Colvin, E. S. Evenden, 
E. K. Fretwell, Edward H. Reisner, 
R. G. Reynolds, Albert Shiels, and 
Messrs. Alfred H. Meese, Paul R. Mort 
and Arthur D. Whitman of the staff 
of Teachers College; and Messrs. 
Joseph H. Constantine, director of 
vocational education, Passaic, N. J., 
William R. Hayward, principal, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School, New York 
City, Hamilton Howard, with Lybrand, 
Ross Brothers & Montgomery, New 
York City, and S. B. Koopman, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School, New York 
City. 
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INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE 

Dr. Paul Monroe, director of the 
International Institute of Teachers 
College, devoted the five months from 
March to August to the study of edu- 
cational and political conditions in 
Europe. His investigations took him to 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Jugo- 
Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Bul- 
garia, Turkey, and Greece. Intensive 
studies of the educational conditions 
and needs were made in Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Poland, and Bulgaria. The ac- 
tivities in each country included visits 
to schools of all types and grades; inter- 
views with educators and leaders in 
other fields, including the Presidents of 
the republics of Poland and Czecho- 
Slovakia, and the King of Bulgaria; 
and the delivery of addresses descrip- 
tive of educational conditions in the 
United States. 

Dr. William F. Russell spent the 
months of May and June in Europe. 
Stopping for brief visits in France and 
Switzerland, he joined Dr. Monroe in 
Vienna. Together they made a brief 
stay in Jugo-Slavia visiting schools in 
and about Belgrade, conferring with 
school officials, and studying the edu- 
cational situation. They then left for 
Sofia to make a more intensive investi- 
gation of Bulgaria, which has been of 
special interest during the last three 
years, not only in education, but in all 
political matters, due to the rule of the 
Agrarian Union, a sort of “farm bloc.” 
Many innovations such as compulsory 
labor service, limitation of land holding, 
and redirection of educational policy 
have been introduced. Dr. Russell re- 
mained in Bulgaria for several weeks, 
making trips into the rural areas, con- 
ferring with government and school 
officials, and selecting and preparing 
material for a monograph entitled 
“Schools in Bulgaria” which is to be 
published shortly by the International 
Institute. On his return journey he 
spent an interesting week visiting 
schools in London and Liverpool. 

During this semester numerous re- 
quests for surveys in foreign countries 
have reached the Institute. 


A SERVICE BUREAU FOR 
CLASSICAL TEACHERS 


A Service Bureau for Classical 
Teachers has just been established at 
Teachers College by the codperation of 
the American Classical League and 
Teachers College. The experiment as 
now planned will cover a period of two 
years. The work will be organized and 
managed by Miss Frances Sabin, for- 
merly assistant professor of Latin at 
the University of Wisconsin, with the 
aid of an informal committee of co- 
operating teachers and other persons 
throughout the country who are inter- 
ested in the success of the undertaking. 

The aim of the Bureau is to serve as 
a clearing house for the exchange of 
ideas on the teaching of Latin and 
Greek in the secondary schools. Its 
activities will include the following: 
(1) Collecting and arranging in a form 
suitable for purposes of inspection and 
study such material as may prove of 
value to classical teachers and other 
persons interested in the study of the 
classics in the secondary schools; (2) 
distributing a certain amount of this 
material; (3) conducting a correspon- 
dence department for the exchange of 
ideas in general with teachers, princi- 
pals, superintendents, and other per- 
sons who are interested in the work of 
the Bureau; in particular, for answer- 
ing the questions of young teachers who 
are in need of advice or help along lines 
connected with teaching. It will be 
several months before the proper mate- 
rial can be collected and organized. 
Detailed announcements will be issued 
from time to time as the work pro- 
gresses. Meanwhile, letters addressed 
to Miss Frances Sabin, Service Bureau 
for Classical Teachers, Teachers Col- 
lege, 525 W. 120th St., New York City, 
will receive attention. 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 


During the week before the opening 
of the Horace Mann School a series of 
conferences was held by the teachers of 
the School. Among the speakers at 
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these conferences were Professors 
Franklin W. Johnson, Milo B. Hillegas, 
Arthur I. Gates, and Mrs. Cecile W. 
Flemming. 

Among the new members of the 
staff of the high school for the current 
year are: Mrs. C. W. Flemming, in 
charge of educational measurements; 
Miss Patty Faust, instructor in history 
and English; Miss Helen Russell, 
assistant in mathematics; Miss Rachel 
T. Benson, librarian; and Miss Helen 
Atkinson, assistant principal. Miss 
Amy Logan, who had been assistant 
principal for the past seven years, 
. retired last June. 

In the elementary school the new 
teachers are Miss Bess M. Young, 
fourth grade; Miss Alice Coffin, fourth 
advanced grade; Miss Rena Allen, 
fourth grade; Miss Marjorie Wise, 
second grade; Miss Amalie Knobel, 
sixth grade; Miss Louie Lesslie and 
Miss Harriet Trask, assistants; and 
Miss Marion Weston, teacher of physi- 
cal education. Miss Daisy Freeland 
returns to her former position in the 
third grade after a year’s absence. 

Miss Willian Watson Beaumont, in- 
structor in music, was injured in an 
automobile accident in Southern 
France, on August 20. She is still in 
Europe, but expects to resume her work 
about February 1. 

Principal Henry C. Pearson, as- 
sisted by Miss Mary F. Kirchwey and 
Miss Bess M. Young, will give a course 
of lectures before the teachers of Wa- 
terbury, Conn., on “The Teaching of 
English in the Elementary School.” 


HORACE MANN SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


Mr. Maurice H. Crosby, who has 
been a member of the department of 
mathematics of the Horace Mann 
School for Boys for several years, 
entered upon the duties of head of the 
department of mathematics of the 
Bronxville, N. Y., High School in 
September. 

Mr. William H. Blake of the English 
department has become a member of 


the English department of the Choate 
School, Wallingford, Conn., and is 
doing graduate work at Yale Univer- 
sity. 

New members of the faculty are Mr. 
Harold Clausen, in the department of 
English; Mr. Josef R. Camenzind, in 
the department of modern languages; 
Mr. Fred E. Schmitt, in the department 
of physical education; and Mr. Charles 
Wiley, in the department of mechanical 
drawing and mechanical arts. 

Mr. John D. Neitz, special assistant 
at the Boys School, has recently 
published a reasoning test in mathe- 
matics which he is using in several 
high schools in an attempt to evaluate 
the various methods of instruction, 
particularly in plane geometry. During 
the first week in September he was 
working with the High School of 
Harrisburg, Pa., in this connection. 

Mr. Clifton J. Furness, of the de- 
partment of English, was a member of 
the English department of the summer 
session of Northwestern University at 
Evanston, IIl., during the past summer. 

Mr. Milton M. Smith, head of the 
English department, has recently issued 
an edition of The Tempest. Mr. Smith 
is at present conducting a department 
known as The School Theatre, in the 
publication, Current Life. His first 
article, appearing in the September 
issue, is “An Elizabethan Stock Com- 
pany in the Class Room.” 

During the summer the entire base- 
ment of the Boys School building was 
remodeled, and a large number of 
needed improvements in the physical 
equipment were made. Even with this 
new equipment the resources of the 
building are taxed to the utmost by 
the largest enrollment that the School 
has had. 

Under the general direction of the 
department of psychology of the 
College, work is being continued in the 
general field of testing, particular 
emphasis being placed upon the meas- 
urement of traits and characteristics 
by teacher judgment, in addition to 
the giving of both intelligence and 
achievement tests to the boys of differ- 
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ent ages. Mrs. C. W. Flemming is 
representing the department in con- 
ducting this work. 

Every boy who was graduated from 
the Boys School in June, 1923, has 
entered college. The largest represen- 
tation of boys is in Princeton, Yale, 
Harvard, Dartmouth, and Wesleyan, 
with a scattering of boys in practically 
all of the other New England colleges. 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


The following new publications have 
been issued: Lincoln Verse, Story, and 
Essay, consisting of 140 pages of writ- 
ings by pupils in the junior and senior 
high schools; How Can Household Arts 
Teaching Be Made More Effective?, by 
Florence Winchell, consisting of re- 
ports upon desirable course content sug- 
gested by nineteen women now in 
homes but previously in home eco- 
nomics work; I Ride in My Coach, a 
novel by Hughes Mearns; Science 
Remaking the World, a volume by 
twelve authors and edited by Otis W. 
Caldwell and Edwin E. Slosson; Then 
and Now in Education, a volume by 
Otis W. Caldwell and Stuart A. Courtis; 
Cooperative Work in the Organization of 
Local Material for General Science In- 
struction: The Water Supply System, 
by Earl R. Glenn; The Relation of e 
High School Library to the Teaching of 
Chemisiry, by Earl R. Glenn and Anne 
T. Eaton; New Types of High School 
Chemistry Tests for Instructional Pur- 
poses, by Earl R. Glenn and Louis E. 
Welton; An Analysis of the College En- 
trance Board Examinations in Physics, 
by Earl R. Glenn and Ivan L. Brook- 
myer; School Library Service, by Anne 
T. Eaton. 

Mr. Philip W. L. Cox, who was prin- 
cipal of the high school for one year, has 
resigned to become professor of educa- 
tion at New York University. He will 
also act as head of the Washington 
School in New York City. The high 
school is in charge of a managing com- 
mittee consisting of Mr. C. W. Finley, 
chairman and executive officer, and Mr. 
A. L, Whitman and Mr. John R. Clark. 


New members of the staff for this 
year are: Mr. M. H. Willing, research 
associate; Mr. Thomas Francis, fifth 
grade; Miss Lula Wright, first grade; 
Mr. Theodore Mueller, fine arts; Mr. 
A. H. Edgerton, industrial arts; Mr. 
G. R. Mirick, mathematics; Miss 
Margaret Fraser, assistant librarian; 
Miss Olive E. Gower, lunch-room man- 
ager; and Mr. John J. Seidel, industrial 
arts. 

The following members of the Lin- 
coln School staff gave courses else- 
where during the past summer session: 
Mr. J. G. Kuderna was in charge of the 
work in mental measurements at the 
Hyannis State Normal School; Miss 
Caroline B. Zachry taught Methods of 
Teaching English, and Child Psychol- 
ogy at the University of Delaware; 
Mr. Othon Quinch gave a course at 
the University of Pittsburgh in Meth- 
ods by Which Modern Foreign Lan- 
guages Can Be Taught More Success- 
fully. 


DR. McCALL RETURNS 
AFTER YEAR IN CHINA 


Professor William A. McCall has 
just returned to Teachers College from 
a year’s service in China as director of 
psychological research for the Chinese 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Education. While there, he 
codperated with several hundred of the 
best trained educators in China in the 
construction of a large number of 
mental and physical tests and other 
scientific educational instruments and 
techniques. He remained through the 
summer in order to help organize and 
inaugurate a national test survey of 
both government and mission schools— 
the most extensive test survey in 
history. During August he conducted 
an Institute on Scientific Supervision 
in Peking. This Institute was attended 
by three hundred fifty delegates from 
the various provinces of China. These 
delegates, together with graduates of 
similar classes conducted throughout 
the year, provide the Chinese National 
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Association with nearly one thousand 
trained assistants, who, under the 
direction of the Association’s fifty 
coéperating technical experts, will 
have charge of the survey in the larger 
cities of China. 

We quote the following from Dr. 
McCall’s farewell address at the 
National Conference of the Association 
held in Peking: “The time has now 
come when I must say ‘farewell’ and 
return to my own country. I shall 
carry with me happy memories of a 
thousand kindnesses, such as have 
made me, at heart, the citizen of a 
second country. My appreciation is 
more than personal, for in you I have 
had an opportunity to witness such 
a spirit of generous coéperation on a 
great scientific enterprise, and such a 
devotion through the drudgery in- 
separable from all careful research as 
is without parallel in my experience. 
Your reward is not in my appreciation. 
It lies in the future, when your poli- 
ticians shall have learned from you the 
lesson of harmonious codperation on a 
national project, and when your edu- 
cational historians shall have written: 
‘The publication of the measuring in- 
struments which they created, plus 
the movement for the scientific study of 
education which they thus inaugurated, 
ranks among the few most important 
events in the history of Chinese edu- 
cation.’” 

In his hurried journey homeward, 
Dr. McCall stopped at Tokyo for one 
conference on research with Japanese 
psychologists. During this conference 
the earthquake came, shattering the 
building in which it was taking place. 
Six days later, he escaped from the 
earthquake zone on a warship of the 
United States Navy. At the first meet- 
ing this fall of the Elementary Club, 
he read a uniquely vivid account of 
the psychological reactions of a psy- 
chologist in the presence of earthquake 
and fire. 

Professor McCall has resumed his 
teaching at the College and is offering 
his usual courses in educational meas- 
urements and statistics. 


MISS PORTER BACK FROM TRIP 
AROUND THE WORLD 


In August, Miss Caroline Porter, 
welfare director of graduate students 
at Teachers College, returned from a 
trip around the world. Her special 
interest was in looking up former 
students of Teachers College, both 
native and missionary, in India, China, 
Korea, and Japan. She reached more 
than two hundred former students, 
and visited in all about sixty-two 
schools, universities, and colleges in 
forty-two cities. She gave over ninety 
lectures or talks. There were about 
fourteen Teachers College or Columbia 
get-togethers in the larger cities— 
among them one in Nanking, with 
about twenty-eight present, and one 
in Peking, with thirty-two present, and 
Miss Jane Addams, Dr. McCall, and 
Miss Porter as guests. Everywhere 
Teachers College former students were 
found in strategic positions in social 
service, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
work, and in teaching. 

No more active groups can be found 
than those at Seoul in Korea at the 
Ewha Haktung Girls’ College of which 
Miss Alice Appenzellar is principal, 
and Chosen Christian College where 
Mr. N. S. Paik is one of the faculty. 
The Government General of Chosen, 
Mr. Oda, who is a Columbia graduate, 
extended to Miss Porter every courtesy 
for conferences and visits of inspection 
to all government schools, all of 
which are large, well built, and finely 
equipped. 

The groups in India, as well as in 
Korea, are looking forward to the time 
when visitors and lecturers from 
Teachers College will find their way 
into India and into Korea. That 
Teachers College students are making 
themselves felt was evidenced by the 
way their co-workers could quote Dr. 
Kilpatrick, Professor Carney, Dr. 
McMurry, and others whom they 
want to see and know in person. 

School sessions were coming to a 
close when Miss Porter reached Japan, 
but through the keen desire on the 
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part of the Japanese to welcome and 
honor those who come to see them, 
visits and talks at schools and colleges 
were crowded in. In Kyoto, at the 
special request of Miss Jane Addams 
and the Japanese committee in charge, 
Miss Porter addressed a mass meeting 
of representatives from all the women’s 
clubs in Japan held in the City Hall 
in honor of the Empress’s birthday, 
taking the place of Miss Addams at a 
moment’s notice when she was not 
able to be present. The huge audience 
was most responsive to Miss Porter’s 
message of internationalism. 

In China, through Teachers College 
students and Bishop Logan H. Roots, 
many opportunities for getting into 
close and intimate contact with stu- 
dent and native life were arranged. 
At the request of Dr. F. L. Hawkes 
Pott, president of St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Shanghai, Miss Porter gave a 
series of lectures on western etiquette 
for students at St. John’s University 
and St. Mary’s Hall. At Ginling Col- 
lege in Nanking, through the invita- 
tion of the president, Miss Matilda 
Thurston, Miss Porter took over the 
Bible courses and chapel talks during 
her three weeks’ stay there. While at 
Boone University at Wuchang, she 
conducted classes in phonetics. At 
other places,—Canton Christian Col- 
lege, Yenching College in Peking, 
Nankai College in Tientsin, Nanking 
University and Southeastern Uni- 
versity in Nanking, Yale-in-China and 
the Hunan-Yale Schools of Nursing at 
Changsha, and many government and 


provincial normal schools, social ser- 
vice centers, and women’s clubs,— 
Miss Porter gave lectures, largely on 
student life in America, work among 
foreign students in New York City, 
the meaning, scope and problems of 
social service, and on internationalism. 

Miss Porter reports that although a 
stupendous task remains to be done, 
nothing could be more encouraging 
than what has already been accom- 
plished in the short time since modern 
education was introduced in 1902, as 
evidenced by the rapidly growing 
number of girls and young women 
who are being educated; the import- 
ance being placed on home economics, 
physical training, rural, agricultural 
and moral education, and training for 
nurses; and the ability on the part of 
the people to unite in and carry through 
by their magnificent and universal co- 
operation such an undertaking as Dr. 
McCall inaugurated—a movement only 
rivaled in its far-reaching effects by 
the efforts of men like Dr. Yen and Dr. 
Liu to “educate China’s illiterate mil- 
lions for democracy in a decade.” 
Coolies are enrolling for their short 
courses by the thousands. 

Everywhere among Teachers College 
groups the greatest interest in what 
was going on in the heart of Teachers 
College in New York was manifest, as 
well as intense eagerness for news of 
fellow-students the world around. 
Each group maintained that though 
far removed it was still an integral 
part of Teachers College and as such 
sent its greetings back home. 
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ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


MEN’S DINNER 


The annual Men’s Dinner of Teach- 
ers College, held at the Horace Mann 
School for Boys on Saturday afternoon, 
August 11, broke all records. One 
thousand fifty-seven men, representing 
the faculty and students from every 
state in the Union and many foreign 
countries, bought tickets. 

The dinner was in charge of special 
committees appointed by the general 
committee in charge of the event. 
These committees were as follows: 

General committee—Messrs. A. J. 
Stoddard (chairman), superintendent of 
schools, Bronxville, N. Y.; Clarence R. 
Howell, assistant superintendent of 
schools, New Bedford, Mass.; G. W. 
Grill, business manager of schools, 
Lakewood, Ohio; and E. H. Garinger, 
principal of the Alexander Graham 
High School, Charlotte, N. C. 

Committee on sale of tickets— 
Messrs. R. C. Burdick (chairman), 
superintendent of schools, Ticonde- 
roga, N. Y.; H. A. Wood, principal, 
Lincoln School, Flint, Mich.; S. S. 
Dickey, superintendent of schools, 
Berea, Ohio; Robert L. Burns, princi- 
pal of High School, Cliffside Park, 
N. J.; J. J. Hagan, superintendent of 
schools, Beardstown, IIl.; H. H. Beach, 
principal, Woodbridge, N. J.; F. M. 
Edson, principal, Elmira, N. Y.; 
William L. Moore, instructor of eco- 
nomics, High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
H. C. Pannell, instructor of history, 
Junior High School, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Edwin H. Reeder, instructor in ele- 
mentary education, Teachers College; 
B. R. Showalter, superintendent of 
schools, Berlin, Conn.; and David H. 
Stewart, instructor of science, High 
School, Beaver, Pa. 


Committee on  publicity—Messrs. 
George F. Hall (chairman), supervising 
principal, Grantwood, N. J.; George 
W. Diehl, principal, High School, 
Coalwood, W. Va.; A. F. Meyers, di- 
rector of training, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio; C. F. Bates, head of 
modern language department, High 
School, Chattanooga, Tenn.; and W. 
W. Brown, principal, High School, 
Jamesville, Wis. 

Committee on afternoon stunts— 
Messrs. Rufus S. Palmer (chairman); 
W. L. Connor, director of research, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and George E. Whit- 
man, director of attendance, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Committee on evening program— 
Messrs. W. H. Morton (chairman), 
superintendent of schools, Beatrice, 
Neb.; J. A. Sexon, superintendent of 
schools, Sterling, Col.; and Zebulon 
Judd, dean, department of education, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Ala. 

Committee on “eats”—Messrs. O. 
S. Wood (chairman), superintendent of 
schools, Aberdeen, S. D.; C. C. Weide- 
mann, student, department of admin- 
istration, University of California; B. 
F. Fowler, principal, Tower Hill 
School, Wilmington, Del.; F. D. Mc- 
Elroy, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Akron, Ohio; and A. F. Har- 
man, county superintendent, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Previous to the dinner a most 
elaborate and well organized campaign 
of publicity was carried on. Striking 
posters, six issues of the illustrated 
“Men’s Dinner Gazette,” the distribu- 
tion of a large number of Men’s Dinner 
book marks, together with suitable 
notices in the various bulletins and 
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newspapers issued for the summer ses- 
sion, gave splendid publicity to the 
dinner and made possible the record 
breaking attendance. 

A strenuous ticket selling campaign 
was carried on up to the day of the 
event, and the corridors and campus 
were spotted with the dinner tags of 
various colors, each one announcing 
from the lapel of its wearer that he 
was to be “one of the one thousand.” 

Even the sun smiled on the after- 
noon of August 11 and the campus of 
the Horace Mann School for Boys re- 
sounded with the din of struggle and 
the shouts of victory. The “Redcaps” 
under Dr. Fretwell’s skillful guidance 
kept the unruly boys at their games. 
Another record was presented to the 
great American game of baseball with 
a game score of 101 to 98, each score 
adding one more pang of hunger to 
the eager contestants and excited 
onlookers. 

Promptly at five o’clock the “bread 
lines” were formed and marched to the 
commissary which, in exactly 28 min- 
utes, put them in possession of a thou- 
sand pounds of T-bone steaks, fresh 
from the forks of skilled chefs—another 
record. Nor were steaks the only deli- 
cacy. The tables, heaped with salad 
and rolls, pickles, tomatoes, canta- 
loupes and ice cream, made the Wash- 
ington Market look like an afternoon 
tea table. No record was kept of the 
“eating time,” but with a few exceptions 
the food was absorbed with commenda- 
ble dispatch after which the regiment 
arranged itself on the hill side “at 
ease”—with the exception of the small 
group of men who, under the direction 
of Mr. Zebulon Judd, dean of the de- 
partment of education in the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, were to 
present the speaking program. 

Dr. Elbert Fretwell of the Teachers 
College faculty first proceeded to build 
up the “morale” of the crowd, somewhat 
lowered by its recent gastronomic ef- 
forts, and then turned the group over 
to Mr. John W. Beattie, director of 
music for the public schools of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., who tuned it up until 


the hills echoed with harmony. By 
this time the recovery of “morale” was 
complete, and when Toastmaster Judd 
opened the program, the enthusiasm 
of the group was perfectly evident. 

The first speaker, Mr. F. P. Whitney, 
assistant superintendent in charge of 
junior high schools, Cleveland, Ohio, 
brought joy to the “students” by pre- 
senting his conception of how Teachers 
College courses should be conducted. 
He was followed by Dr. Robert J. 
Leonard, director of the School of 
Education of Teachers College, who 
spoke on some of the nation-wide prob- 
lems facing those responsible for public 
education. 

As the last speaker on the program, 
Professor Judd introduced with a 
splendid tribute Dean Russell. 

Dr. Russell, after outlining the 
rapid growth of professional education 
during the last quarter of a century, 
called attention to the serious economic 
situation which confronts all who are 
engaged in public service. He stated 
that those engaged in education may 
have developed their programs more 
rapidly than they have explained them 
to the taxpayers who are called upon 
to support such programs. School 
administrators, Dean Russell said, 
have two main duties: first, to educate 
the public to understand and accept 
modern educational programs; and 
second, to demonstrate that for every 
dollar of public money spent for public 
schools, the taxpayer will get at least 
a dollar of value. Dean Russell ex- 
pressed his abiding faitn in the col- 
lective intelligence of the American 
people. He urged the men to be 
patient, to realize that they sannot do 
it all, and above all things, in making 
up new programs to carry along with 
them the taxpayer, who furnishes the 
funds, and the parent, whose first 
interest is the children. 

At the close of Dean Russell’s ad- 
dress, which was received most en- 
thusiastically, the assemblage with 
hands clasped, joined in Auld Lang 
Syne and called it a day—in fact the 
best day of the summer session. 
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WOMEN’S DINNER 


“Teachers College Women At Work 
the World Over” was the slogan of the 
University women’s annual informal 
dinner, held at the Waldorf Astoria 
Hotel on the evening of August 13, 
under the auspices of the Teachers 
College women. The program of 
speakers included a_ representative 
from each continent. Miss Mabel 
Carney, associate professor of educa- 
tion, Teachers College, spoke as the 
representative from North America; 
Miss Hortensia Balarezo of Ecuador, 
spoke for South America; Dr. Agnes 
Rogers, educational specialist, Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., for 
Europe; Mrs. Ernst Malherbe of Cape 
Colony, for Africa; and Miss Caroline 
J. Porter, welfare director of graduate 
students at Teachers College, for Asia 
and the islands of the Pacific. Miss 
Balarezo, who receives her doctor’s 
degree from Teachers College this 
year, will be the first woman from 
Ecuador to obtain this degree in the 
United States. 

The speeches were short, intensely 
interesting, and left the audience with 
a most inspiring picture of the way 
Teachers College women are carrying 
its influence throughout the world. 
The program was interspersed with 
music. Enthusiastic singing was led 
by Miss Rosemary Barry, teacher of 
music, Training School, Baltimore, 
Md. 

After the dinner, Miss Mary Herold 
West, teacher of English, High School, 
Clayton, Mo., and Mrs. Lucile Gibbon 
Smith, teacher of mathematics, High 
School, El Paso, Tex., made humorous 
speeches, mentioning some of the 
well-known persons around the College. 
Mrs. Nancy McConagle drew a word- 
picture of the future of Teachers 
College and its alumni. 

The student committee on arrange- 
ments for the dinner were: Chairman, 
Miss Ethel Parmenter, director of 
social activities, High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Miss Grace Hicks, teacher 
of history and English, High School, 
Scranton, Pa.; Miss Joan Hamilton, 


teacher of household economics, College 
of Industrial Arts, Denton, Tex.; Miss 
Anna Halberg, teacher of education, 
City Training School, Baltimore, Md.; 
Miss Etta Christensen, teacher of 
methods, City Training School, Balti- 
more, Md.; Miss Ella Logan, principal, 
seventh grade, Fullerton, Md.; and 
Miss Edith H. Tallmadge, teacher of 
home economics, Pleasant Hill Acad- 
emy, Pleasant Hill, Tenn. 

The program committee were: Miss 
Grace Squires, teacher of English, High 
School, New Brunswick, N. J.; Miss 
Eleanor Kleeman, adviser of girls, 
Westport High School, Kansas City, 
Mo.; and Miss Bess Anderson, teacher 
of English, City Training School, 
Baltimore, Md. 


THE NEXT TEACHERS COLLEGE 
DINNER 

On Wednesday evening, February 
27, during the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association to be held 
at Chicago, the Annual Teachers Col- 
lege Dinner will be held in the Gold 
Room of the Congress Hotel. A check 
for three dollars mailed to Dr. George 
D. Strayer, Teachers College, New 
York City, will secure a reservation and 
a ticket. 


DR. ROBERT J. LEONARD COMES 
TO TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Dr. Robert J. Leonard has been ap- 
pointed professor of education and 
director of the School of Education of 
Teachers College to succeed Professor 
Paul Monroe who resigned last year to 
become director of the International 
Institute of Teachers College. 

Dr. Leonard, who received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Teachers College, comes to us from the 
University of California where he was 
professor of education and closely asso- 
ciated with the President in an adminis- 
trative capacity. Before going to the 
University of California Dr. Leonard 
held a professorship in vocational 
education in Indiana University. 
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JOSEPH M. GWINN, 
NEW SUPERINTENDENT 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. Joseph Marr Gwinn, since 1910 
superintendent of schools at New Or- 
leans, La., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at San Francisco, 
Cal. Superintendent Gwinn, who re- 
ceived the M. A. degree from Teachers 
College in 1907, has had a long experi- 
ence in public school work. From 1903 
to 1910, Mr. Gwinn was professor of 
education at the State Normal School, 
Warrensburg, Mo., and at Tulane 
University. In 1919, he was director of 
the College of Education, A. E. F. 
University, Beaune, France. 


DR. F. J. KELLY GOES TO UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

Dr. Frederick J. Kelly, formerly dean 
of the School of Education, University 
of Kansas, has been appointed assistant 
to the president and dean of adminis- 
tration at the University of Minnesota. 
Prior to his work at the University of 
Kansas, Dean Kelly was connected 
with the State Normal Schools at 
Spearfish, S. D., and Emporia, Kan. 
He received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from Teachers College in 
1914. 


DR. KEMP, DEAN AT 
CALIFORNIA 


Dr. William W. Kemp, who received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from Teachers College in 1913 and who, 
since 1920, has been president of the 
State Teachers College, San Jose, Cal., 
has resigned to accept the deanship of 
the School of Education at the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. Dr. Kemp 
was professor of education and director 
of the summer session at the University 
of Montana from 1912 to 1915, and 
professor of school administration at 
the University of California from 1915 
to 1921. In the summer session of 1921, 
he was lecturer at Leland Stanford 
University. 


DR. KENT TO BE DEAN OF 
NORTHWESTERN 


Dr. Raymond A. Kent has resigned 
as dean of the School of Education, 
University of Kansas, to accept the 
deanship of the College of Liberal Arts, 
Northwestern University. Dr. Kent 
has had long experience in public 
school work including the superinten- 
dency of schools at Duluth, Minn. 
He has held professorships in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. He received the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from Teachers 
College in 1917. 


DR. NEALE, DEAN AT MISSOURI 


Dr. Mervin Gordon Neale has been 
appointed dean of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Missouri. 
Dr. Neale was called from the position 
of professor of educational administra- 
tion at the University of Minnesota. 
He received the B. S. degree from 
Missouri in 1921, and later took the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Teachers College. During his graduate 
work Dr. Neale was an associate in the 
department of administration of Teach- 
ers College, and after receiving his de- 
gree he was for a year associate profes- 
sor in the University of Missouri. 


PAUL C. PACKER, DEAN OF 
EDUCATION AT IOWA 


Mr. Paul C. Packer, who completed 
the requirements for the Ph. D. degree 
at Teachers College this summer, has 
been appointed dean of the College of 
Education at the University of Iowa. 
Mr. Packer previous to his graduate 
study at Teachers College was assistant 
superintendent of schools at Detroit, 
Mich. 


DR. WILLIAM F. RUSSELL COMES 
TO TEACHERS COLLEGE 

Dr. William Fletcher Russell has 

resigned the deanship of the College of 


Education at the State University of 
Iowa to become associate director of 
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the International Institute of Teachers 
College. Dr. Russell, who received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Teachers College in 1914, was con- 
nected with the State Teachers College 
of Colorado and George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., 
before going to the University of Iowa. 


MR. TAYLOR, DEAN AT 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Mr. William S. Taylor has been ap- 

pointed dean of the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Kentucky. 
Mr. Taylor recently completed the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy at Teachers College. 
Before carrying on his graduate work at 
Teachers College, Mr. Taylor was di- 
rector of teacher training in the State 
Department of Education, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


SUPERINTENDENT SCOTT TO 
HEAD SPRINGFIELD SCHOOLS 


Superintendent Zenos E. Scott has 
resigned as superintendent of schools 
at Louisville, Ky., toaccept the appoint- 
ment as superintendent of schools, 
Springfield, Mass. After receiving his 
M.A. degree from Teachers College in 
1913, Superintendent Scott held the 
following positions: superintendent of 
schools, Millville, N. J.; superintendent 
of schools, Asbury Park, N. J.; assistant 
state commissioner in charge of ele- 
mentary education, New Jersey; super- 
intendent of schools, Trenton, N. J.; 


superintendent of schools, Louisville, - 


Ky. 


DR. UPDEGRAFF, PRESIDENT OF 
CORNELL COLLEGE 


Dr. Harlan Updegraff has resigned 
as director of the Bureau of Educational 
Measurements at the University of 
Pennsylvania to accept the presidency 
of Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
from which he graduated in 1894. 
Dr. Updegraff has received from 
Teachers College the degrees of Master 


of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. 
He was connected with public schools 
as principal and superintendent for 
several years. From 1907 to I910, 
he was chief of the Alaska Division, 
U. S. Bureau of Education; from 1910 
to 1912, he was professor of education 
at Northwestern University, after 
which he went to the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


MISS BLITZ, DEAN OF WOMEN 
AT MINNESOTA 


Miss Anne Dudley Blitz, who re- 
ceived the M. A. degree from Teachers 
College in 1914, has resigned as dean of 
women at the University of Kansas to 
accept the appointment as dean of 
women at the University of Minnesota. 
Miss Blitz has been a lecturer at Teach- 
ers College during the academic year 
and also an instructor during the 
summer sessions. 


ALUMNI APPOINTMENTS 
RECENTLY REPORTED 


Mr. Joseph E. Avent, formerly 
president of Martha Washington Col- 
lege, has accepted the appointment as 
professor of educational psychology 
at the University of Tennessee. 

Miss Bertie Backus has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of instruction in the 
Easton High School, Pa. 

Mr. Frank E. Baker has resigned as 
principal of the East Stroudsburg 
State Normal School, Pa., to accept 
the principalship of the State Normal 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. Eugene A. Bishop has accepted 
the appointment as head of the de- 
partment of education at the Mary- 
land State Normal School, Towson, 
Md. 

Miss Madge T. Bogart, formerly 
head of the department of foods and 
cookery, Syracuse University, has 
accepted the position as head of home 
economics extension work at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Ira Chapman, formerly super- 
intendent of schools at New Brunswick, 
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N. J., has accepted the appointment as 
superintendent of schools at Elizabeth, 
N. J. 

Mr. Merritt D. Chittenden, formerly 
state supervisor of high schools in 
Vermont, has been appointed director 
of the Training Department, State 
Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 

Mr. W. L. Connor has been ap- 
pointed director of research for the 
public schools of Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. Connor has been principal of the 
West Technical High School. 

Mr. Philip W. L. Cox, who has just 
completed the requirements for the 
doctor’s degree at Teachers College, 
has resigned his position as principal 
of the high school of the Lincoln 
School to accept the position of pro- 
fessor of education at New York 
University. Mr. Cox will also act as 
head of the Washington School, New 
York City. 

Mr. John D. Dambach, who has 
been instructor of physical education 
in the Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, has been appointed physical 
director of the Toledo public school 
system. 

Miss Minnie Lee Davis has been 
appointed elementary supervisor at the 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. George W. Diemer, formerly 
principal of the Henry C. Kumpf 
School, Kansas City, Mo., has been 
appointed director of teacher training 
and of platoon schools in Kansas 
City. 

Mr. John L. Dunkle, formerly 
director of student teaching at the 
State Normal School, Towson, Md’ 
has accepted the principalship of the 
State Normal School at Frostburg, Md. 

Miss Jessie Fair has resigned from 
the public school system of Mansfield, 
Ohio, to become elementary supervisor 
of the public schools in Anderson, Ind. 

Mr. Charles H. Fisher, formerly 
principal of the State Normal School, 
Bloomsburg, Pa., has resigned to 
accept the principalship of the State 
Normal School, Bellingham, Wash. 
To succeed Mr. Fisher, Dr. G. C. L. 
Reimer has been called from the State 


Department of Education in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Burton P. Fowler has resigned 
as principal of the Central High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, to accept the 
appointment as headmaster of the 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del. 

Dr. Eleanor A. Gardner has been 
appointed assistant professor of educa- 
tion at Tufts College. 

Mr. Floyd T. Goodier has been 
elected superintendent of schools at 
Chicago Heights, III. 

Mr. Charles E. Greene, who has been 
principal of the Training School at the 
State Teachers College, Peru, Neb., has 
accepted the appointment as director 
of measurements in the public school 
system of Denver, Col. 

Dr. Clarence Greene, who was a 
graduate student at Teachers College 
during the past academic year, has 
been elected president of Albany Col- 
lege, Albany, Ore. 

Mr. B. W. Hartley, formerly as- 
sistant superintendent of schools at 
Louisville, Ky., has been elected super- 
intendent in that city. 

Mr. John Herring has resigned as 
director of the Bureau of Research, 
State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
He has accepted the position of assis- 
tant director of the Division of Educa- 
tion and Classification, Department of 
Institutional Agencies, Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. George Howard, Jr., who has 
recently completed the requirements 
for the Ph.D. degree at Teachers 
College, has been appointed head of the 
department of school organization in 
the State Department of Education of 
North Carolina. 

Dr. Earl Hudelson has resigned as 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of West Virginia to accept an ap- 
pointment as professor of education at 
the University of Minnesota. Dr. 
Hudelson received his Ph.D. degree 
from Teachers College in 1923. 

Mr. Allan Hulsizer is to have charge 
of rural education at the State Normal 
School, Towson, Md. 

Dean George H. Reavis is or: leave of 
absence from the School of Education, 
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University of Pittsburgh, because of 
ill health. Mr. Charles Hunt is acting 
dean in his absence. 

Mr. Frank Jensen, formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Benton Harbor, 
Mich., has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Rockford, Ill. 

Dr. E. E. Lewis has resigned as 
superintendent of schools at Rockford, 
Ill., to accept the position of superin- 
tendent of schools at Flint, Mich. Dr. 
Lewis was granted the Ph.D. degree at 
Teachers College in 1920. 

Mr. Neil Matthews has been ap- 
pointed to fill the position of director 
of extension education in the Cleveland 
public school system. 

Mr. Dwight W. McCoy has been ap- 
pointed principal of the High School, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Mr. Harry C. McKown, who re- 
cently completed the requirements for 
the Ph.D. degree at Teachers College, 
has been appointed assistant professor 
of secondary education in the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. A. H. Meese, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools, Cleveland Heights, 
has been appointed assistant secretary 
in charge of publicity for the Mon- 
mouth County Organization for Social 
Service, Red Bank, N. J. 

Mr. William T. Melchior has ac- 
cepted the position as head of the de- 
partment of education at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y. 

Mr. True C. Morrill, formerly super- 
intendent of schools at New Bedford, 
Mass., has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Newport, N. H. 

Dr. J. Cayce Morrison has resigned 
as educational specialist in the New 
York State Department of Education 
to accept the appointment as professor 
of educational administration at Ohio 
State University. Dr. Morrison was 
granted the Ph.D. degree in 1922. 

Mr. Homer Nearpass has accepted 
the position of educational director in 
the Y. M.C.A., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mr. Leon N. Neulon has accepted the 
position of director of the Educational 
Bureau, National Child Welfare As- 
sociation, New York City. 


Mr. Lester N. Neulon has been ap- 
pointed director of extra-curricular 
work for the public schools of Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 

Miss Ethel M. Orr has resigned from 
the Horace Mann School of Teachers 
College to become supervisor of train- 
ing at the State Normal School, Glass- 
boro, N. J. 

Mr. Frank Pickell, formerly assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of 
junior high schools at Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Montclair, N. J. 

Mr. A. M. Proctor has accepted the 
appointment as professor of education 
at Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 

Miss Helen E. Purcell has been ap- 
pointed director of training at the 
State Normal School, East Strouds- 
burg, Pa. 

Mr. Earl N. Rhodes has accepted 
the position as principal of the Training 
School at the State Normal School, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. Mr. Rhodes was for- 
merly director of training at the State 
Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

Dr. Agnes Low Rogers, formerly pro- 
fessor of education at Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Md., has resigned to accept 
the position of educational specialist at 
Smith College. Dr. Rogers was granted 
the Ph.D. degree at Teachers College 
in 1917. 

Mr. Clay C. Ross has been appointed 
assistant professor of psychology at 
Iowa State College. 

Mr. John Rossman, formerly direc- 
tor of secondary education in the public 
schools of Fort Smith, Ark., has been 
elected assistant superintendent of 
schools at Gary, Ind. 

Mr. Earle U. Rugg, who has com- 
pleted the requirements for the Ph.D. 
degree at Teachers College, has been 
appointed professor of education at the 
Colorado State Teachers College, Gree- 
ley, Col. 

Mr. Raleigh Schorling, formerly of 
the Lincoln School, Teachers College, 
has been appointed principal of the 
Model High School connected with the 
University of Michigan. 

Miss Marie Schuster, formerly super- 
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visor of primary education, Winchester, 
Va., has been appointed principal of 
the Prospect Hill School, Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. Theodore B. Shank has resigned 
his position as superintendent of 
schools at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, to 
accept the position as field represen- 
tative for the Child Health Organiza- 
tion of New York City. 

Miss Katherine I. Sherwin, who re- 
ceived the B.S. degree from Teachers 
College in 1919, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the Director of the Bureau of 
Educational Service, Teachers College. 

Mr. Grover T. Somers has com- 
pleted the requirements for his Ph.D. 
degree at Teachers College and is to be 
professor of psychology at the State 
Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Mr. William E. Stark, formerly su- 
perintendent of schools at Hackensack, 
N. J., has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Stamford, Conn. 

Mr. B. A. Stevens has been appointed 
director of research and statistics in the 
public school system of Charlotte, 
eo 

Mr. Hugh Stuart, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Swarthmore, Pa., 
has been appointed director of training 
in the State Normal School, Frostburg, 
Md. 

Miss Edith E. Swan, who received 
the B.S. degree from Teachers College 
in 1920, has been appointed executive 
secretary of student organizations at 
Teachers College. Miss Swan will carry 
on the duties of student secretary and 
at the same time act as assistant to the 
field secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. R. B. Taylor has been appointed 
principal of the High School, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Dr. Helen B. Thompson, formerly 
dean of the Division of Home Econom- 
ics at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College, has accepted the position of 


professor of home economics at the 
Southern Branch of the University of 
California. 

Mr. C. J. Tidwell, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools at Fort Smith, Ark., 
has resigned to accept the position of 
director of the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. Mr. Tidwell has his 
bachelor’s degree from Ouachita Col- 
lege, and has pursued graduate work at 
Harvard University and Teachers Col- 
lege. 

Dr. Herbert A. Toops, who has been 
assistant to Dr. Thorndike in the In- 
stitute of Educational Research, Teach- 
ers College, has accepted a position in 
the Bureau of Research at Ohio State 
University. Dr. Toops was granted the 
Ph.D. degree at Teachers College in 
1921. 

Miss Eleanor Troxell has been ap- 
pointed director of primary education 
at the State Normal School, Blooms- 
burg, Pa. 

Mr. M. Channing Wagner, formerly 
vice-principal of the McKinley High 
School, Canton, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington, Del. 

Mr. Richard L. Wampler has been 
appointed head of the department of 
education at the State Normal School, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Miss Helen F. Weeks has accepted 
the appointment of associate professor 
at the College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va. 

Mr. Elbert C. Wixom has accepted 
the principalship of the Central High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Oscar S. Wood, formerly princi- 
pal of the High School at St. Joseph, 
Mo., has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Aberdeen, S. D. 


Other appointments will be an- 
nounced in the next number of THE 
RECORD. 
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OCCUPATIONS GOWIN AND WHEATLEY 


Revised by JOHN M. BREWER, 
Harvard University 


HIS revision of a long and favorably known 

textbook modernizes its excellent discussions of 
the vocational fields, includes many recent develop- 
ments and makes the whole applicable to girls’ as 
well as to boys’ occupations. It is a thorough-going 
survey of all the typical fields of work from which 
may be laid the essential foundation of vocational 
information. 


ious COMPANY  savrendes 











The Test and Study Spellers 


By 
DANIEL STARCH, Harvard University, formerly of the 
University of Wisconsin, and GEORGE A. MIRICK, 
. Harvard University 


To be educationally effective a problem must be narrow and specific. 


Every exercise in grades four to eight in THE TEST AND STUDY 
SPELLER is motivated by a specific problem, either of meaning or form, 
in addition to the general problem of spelling. 


Whatever element in study tends to produce an attitude of attention is funda- 
mentally sound. 

In THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER this attitude of attention is 
brought about by the clever dictation exercises in grades one and two. 
The dictation unit in these sentences has been carefully gauged; the 
sentences contain from five to twelve syllables. 


Write to our nearest office and find 
out more about these spellers 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
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RECENT BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





American Elementary School, The: A Study in Fundamental Principles. 
By JoHN Louis Horn. 421 pp. The Century Education Series XVI. New 
York: The Century Company, 1923. 


Biology of Home and Community. By Gi_Bert H. TRAFTON. 615 pp. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1923. 


Book of the Long Trail, The. By HENRY NEWBOLT. 177 pp. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Company, 1923. 85 cents. 


Brief Drawing. By RaLpu C. RINGWALT. 213 pp. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Company, 1923. 


Business of Selling, The. By HAROLD WHITEHEAD. 247 pp. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1923. 


Development of Social Theory. By JAmMeEs P. LICHTENBERGER. 482 pp. New 
York: The Century Company, 1923. $4.00. 


England in the Nineteenth Century. By Sir CHARLES OMAN. 307 pp. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Company, 1923. $1.25. 


Essentials of Economics. By FrepD ROGERS FAIRCHILD. 543 pp. New York: 
American Book Company, 1923. 


Exercices Francais, Cours Preparatoire. By M. S. PARGMENT. 320 pp. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1923. 


Guide to Educational Measurements, A. By HARLAN C. HINES. 270 pp. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. $1.90. 


High School Mathematics. By JoHN A. SWENSON. 419 pp. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1923. 


How To Use the Dictionary. By Martin C. Flaherty. 108 pp. New York: 
Ronald Press Company. $1.25. 


Manual of Corrective Gymnastics, A. By Louisa C. Lippitt. 249 pp. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1923. $1.60. 


Modern American Speeches. By LESTER W. BOARDMAN. 182 pp. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Company, 1923. 


Modern History. By CARLTON H. HAYEs and PARKER THOMAS MOON. 890 pp. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1923. 


Modern Methods and the Elementary Curriculum. By CLAUDE A. PHILLIPs. 
389 pp. Century Education Series XIII. New York: The Century Company, 
1923. ‘ 


Nursing and Nursing Education in the United States. 585 pp. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1923. $2.00. 


Of What Use Are Common People? By Hernricu E. BUCHHOLZ. 251 pp. 
Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1923. $2.00. 


Psychology for Students of Education. By ArtHuR I. GATES. 489 pp. New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1923. 


Teachers’ Manual for the First Grade. By Emma M. BoLeENius. 461 pp. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1923. 88 cents. 


Trend in American Education. By JAmes E. RussELL. 240 pp. New York: 
American Book Company, 1922. 


Vocabulary Builder. By Epwarp J. Ki.purr. New York: The Century Com- 
pany, 1923. 35 cents. 
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| TRADE AND 
| TECHNICAL TEXTS 


HE Trade and Technical Texts, published in 
pamphlet form by the International Textbook 
| Company, cover the following subjects:— 
Agriculture; Architecture; Architectural Drawing; 


Automobiles; Boilermaking; Chemistry and Chem- 
ical Technology; Civil Engineering; mcrete En- 





neering; Dairy Bulletins; Electrical Engineering; 

as Engines; Heating; Lettering; Marine En- 

gineering; Mathematics and Mechanics; Mechan- 

ical Engineering; Mercantile Decoration; Metal 

pains: Metallurgy; Mining Engineering; Motor 

Boat unning; Navigation; Pharmacy; Plumbing; 

Poultry Farming; Radio; Refrigeration; Sheet- 

Metal Work; Ship Drafting; Shop Practice; Show- 

Card Writing; Sign Painting; Steam Engineering; 

| Structural ngineering; Surveying and apping; 

j Telegraphy; Telephony; Textiles; Ventilation ; 
} Window Trimming. 











These pamphlet texts are used in more than 350 


schools and colleges, in every section of the United Send for Catalog 

| States and Canada. They are clear, complete, prac- We shall be glad to send you 
tical and authoritative. We shall be glad to send _——_ Grins oe Sell Be 
you descriptive catalogs on request. Texts, with prices, etc. We 


shall also be glad to send you 
a sample text on request. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY Please state the subject in 


- which you are most interested. 
Box 6922, Scranton, Penna. 





————— 








The first two volumes in 


Measurement & Adjustment Series 


Edited by Lewis M. Terman 


Measurement in Higher Education 
By Ben D. Wood 


A careful and critical account of the large scale experiment conducted by Colum- 
bia College during a three year period. It considers problems of higher educa- 
tion in general and presents methods of dealing with them through the use of 
mental tests that will prove effective in other colleges. Price $2.16. 


Mental Tests and the Classroom Teacher 

By Virgil E. Dickson 
A sane, non-technical discussion of the value of mental tests to the schoolroom 
teacher that points out what good has been accomplished with tests and how 
they can be made most useful in the classroom. Written primarily for the class- 


room teacher. Also a guide for principals, supervisors, and superintendents. 
Price $1.80. 


| World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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An important book on a subject of vital importance to every teacher 


Decoration of the School and Home 


By THEODORE M. DiLLAway, Director of Manual Arts, Boston 








Here is a book that shows what a schoolroom may be made by the intelligent selection and 


artistic arrangement of its decorations. 


Mr. Dillaway has made an exhaustive study of this neglected phase of education. In this book 
he points out clearly common faults found in the average school arrangement, and then by text 
and illustrations of re-arrangement shows how these same schools may be made to reflect true 


artistic quality. 


The text of this book sets forth comprehensively the proper selection and arrangement of 
statuary, pictures, busts, bas-reliefs, prints in color and sepia, Japanese prints and vase forms, 
with a complete list of these decorations, showing just which are best co-related to the curriculum 


of each grade. 


Profusely illustrated with colored plates and half-tone reproductions. Beautifully printed 


and bound. 








MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 





MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 











TESTS AND SCALES 








ARITHMETIC 

Woody Scales 

Stone Tests 
CITIZENSHIP 

Upton-Chassell Scales 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

Hillegas Scale, Thorndike Scale 

Nassau County Scale 
ENGLISH FORM 

Briggs Tests 
HANDWRITING 

Thorndike Scale 
HISTORY 

Van Wagenen Scales 





INTELLIGENCE 
Thorndike Examinations 
LANGUAGE 
Trabue Scales 
HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
Hotz Scales 
Rogers Tests 
POETRY 
Abbott-Trabue Tests 
READING 
Thorndikeand Thorndike-McCall 
Scales 
SEWING 
Murdoch Scales 
SPELLING 
Sixteen Scales for High School 








Published by BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


TeacHers CoLLeGe, CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


New York City 
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Recent Professional Books 








Progressive Education George A. Mirick 


In this book Mr. Mirick seeks to put all teachers abreast of the 
highest ideals, aims, and methods of our best schools. The new scien- 
tific point of view in teaching is simply and clearly explained and its 
application made possible to the work of every teacher. The book 
presents an inspiring conception of the kind of education needed for 
our present American schools. $1.90 


Charles E. Mariz 

and John A. Kinneman 
This text is the first to present an elementary course in social science 
for the teacher. It discusses some of the most important present-day 
social problems, describing briefly the great governmental and social 
institutions, and pointing out the relation of all these to the problem 
of education for citizenship. Riverside Textbooks in Education. $1.90 


tas Frank N. Freeman 
How to Teach Handwriting .., 1, vy L. Deets 


The aim of the book is “to enable the teacher to get the pedagogical 
equipment she needs, and to furnish the detailed exercises for her 
use together with such explanation as will enable her to use them in- 
telligently.” $1.80 


Social Science for Teachers 


The Riverside Educational Monographs 
Vitalized Teaching William Carl Ruediger 


The purpose of this monograph is to show the teacher how the present 
“book” education may be transformed into a training in the realities of life. 


$1.20 

Measuring Intelligence Harlan C, Hines 
A résumé of the aims, principles, problems, and progress of the measurement 
of intelligence. $1.20 
How to Teach Phonics Mary L, Dougherty 


This book can be used with any system of readers. It gives a clear statement 
of the theory underlying the teaching of phonics and organizes the work so 
that the teacher may get the specific help needed. In press 


Rosamond Losh 
Ruth Mary Weeks 


A handbook of supplementary aids affording enriching material and sugges- 


Primary Number Projects 


tions for the earliest number work. In press 
The Management of Smaller Schools C. Ray Gates 

A concrete and suggestive discussion of the problems of the smaller school 
system. $1.20 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Books of all publishers. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Send us a list of your wants and we 
will be pleased to quote prices and 
see that you receive a monthly bulletin 
of new books. 


THE COLLEGE BOOK STORE 
A. G. SEILER, Proprietor 
1224 AMSTERDAM AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 








$3 @ year 


506 West Sixty-ninth Street 





INSPIRATION AND GUIDANCE 


for teachers of English 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


has for ten years been the chief forum for discussion 
of the aims, materials, and methods of teaching English 


is the most common reference in courses on the teach- 


ing of English, and is recommended by most recent state 
courses of study 


now includes in every issue an authoritative article on 
contemporary literature, as well as notices of the best 
current poetry and fiction. 


THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 


Io numbers 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Home and 
Community Life 


By GERTRUDE HARTMAN 
Author of “The Child and His School” 


Outlines briefly the modern con- 
ception of the elementary course of 
study. 

Gives concrete suggestions for the 
organization of a curriculum which 
shall interpret to the child the world 
he lives in. 

Gives references which may be use- 
ful in developing such a course of 
study. Of special interest to those 
interested in the project method. 


$3.00, postage extra 


THE CHILD AND HIS SCHOOL 


Presents the principles of the new 
education in the words of its leaders. 
$3.00, at any bookstore. Published by 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 5th Avenue, N. Y. 





“I lMetened with 
keen interest to a 
demonstration of 
the phonograph with 
which modern lan- 
guages are taught. 
The French pro- 
nunciation appeared 
excellent to me. 


CHARLES DB 
CHAMBRUN, 
Secretary of the 
French Bmbasey. 


LEARN FRENCH! 


Learn at home by a New Conversa- 
tional Method evolved in Europe and 
introduced in America by the I. C. 8S. 
School of Languages. 

An educated native speaks to you 
fast or slow, and as often as you 
desire. 

Another native guides and instructs 
you in reading and writing the lan- 
guage. You learn French as if you 
were living in France. 

Mail the coupon for descriptive booklet 
International Correspondence Schools T 

Box 6923, Seranton, Penna. 
Please send me literature deseribing the New 


Conversational Method of learning French or 
t Spanish. 





Name 
Address 
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Plan Now for 


TRAVEL and STUDY 
IN EUROPE 
In 1924 


WE OFFER: 


June to September tours. University men 
as leaders. 


Itineraries in England, France, Greece, 
Italy and other countries. 


Scholarships for teachers of Art, Greek, 
Latin and Ancient History. 


Write early for our “European 
Summer School” announcement 


BUREAU OF 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


5 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 





REVISED AND ENLARGED 
1923 EDITION 


STANDARDS 
FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


By G. D. STRAYER 


Professor of Education, Teachers College 


AND N. L. ENGELHARDT 
Professor of Education, Teachers College 


This bulletin is a revised and enlarged 
edition of Strayer-Engelhardt Score Card 
for City School Buildings. It describes the 
Field Survey Record Sheets; the Score Card 
for Elementary School Buildings; the 
Standards for Elementary School Buildings; 
the Score Card Method of Evaluating 
School Buildings; the Use of the Score Card 
and the Possible Nature of a Report. A 
bibliography is appended. 

64 pp. Ill. Board binding, $1.10; paper 
binding, 75 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York Clty 
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Put the Duo-ART in Your Orchestra 


Special recordings of piano and orchestral 
parts now available 


With a Duo-Art’and, Duo-Art recordings of piano parts and or- 
chestral arrangements, you can now rs the composition to be 
selected—actually rehearsing and performing with the greatest pianists 
of the world, who will work with you as often as you wish through their 
exact interpretations presented on the piano. 

Harold Bauer will play for you, Albert Stoessel will explain your 
part in the symphony, Percy Grainger will conduct for you, or Erno 
Rapee will inspire you with the spirit of the world’s great overtures. 
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SUITES OVERTURES 
Suite L’ Arlésitenne—Minuet (Bizet) William Tell (Rossini) 
played by Giorni played by Rapee 


Poet and Peasant (Von Suppe) 
played by Rapee 
Light Cavalry (Von Suppe) 


Suite Opus 15—Valse (Arensky) 
played by Bauer & Gabrilowitsch 
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{ Suite Bohemian—Valse (Friml) played by Bergmann 
i 4 played by Adler Mignon Overture (Thomas) 
BS) Peer Gynt Suite Opus 46 (Grieg) played by Rapee 


Raymond Overture (Thomas) 
played by Rapee 
Tannhduser Overture (Wagner) 


(a) played by Baldwin 
(b) played by Grainger 
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Jae Nutcracker Suite No. 12 (Tchaikowski) Parts l and 2 
\ played by Grainger played by Friedman 
i 
SYMPHONIES 
Unfinished Symphony—(Schubert) Fifth Symphony—(Beethoven) 
First and Second Movements (com- Complete 


Sixth Pathétique—(Tchaikowski) 


| plete) played by Albert Stoessel played by Albert Stoessel 
Complete, played by Albert Stoessel 


eS oe a ee es 


In preparation there are also additional suites, overtures, sym- 
phonies, piano parts for Trio and small orchestra, as well as piano 
arrangements of the finest string Quartets which occur in Chamber 
Music recital. 
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Write for special plan by which your school may have a Duo-Art this year 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN Hatt, New York 
The Duo-ArtTt Serves the School 
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The Horace Mann Readers 


Stress silent reading because it is demanded by life. 

Train children to work word-problems independently in the 
same way they will work them throughout life. 

Give a definite place to oral reading. 

Emphasize reading for appreciation and for thought. 


Woodburn and Moran’s 


Histories and Civics 


Makers of America, for the 5th year, is a biographical 
narrative told in dramatic style. 

Introduction to American History, for the 6th year, relates 
the beginnings of America in Europe. 

Elementary American History, for the 7th and 8th years, 
is a fair and impartial account of our own national 
development and institutions. 

The American Community, for the 8th year, shows the “why” 
of our state, local and national governments. 


The Alexander-Dewey 
Arithmetic 
By an unique method of treatment teaches logical thinking 
and independent reasoning. 
Relates number work to the pupils’ daily life. 
—— advanced principles so that pupils can work them 
out alone. 


Provides numerous problems, frequent reviews, constant 
oral work. 


Alexander’s 
New Spelling Book 


Teaches meaning and use along with spelling. 

Carefully grades words according to difficulty. 
Correlates spelling with pupils’ interests. 

Contains scientific word lists, proved devices and drills. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


New York Chicago Boston 
55 Fifth Avenue 221 East 20th Street Tremont Temple 

















